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from the 
editor's 
aerie 


If the recent crop of college graduates cherishes the expect. 
the last of report cards then they are subject to t 
banker confronted by the examiner or a plumber awaiting 


society seems determined that we be periodically evaluatec 


Our report card results from a reader questionnaire that was included in a recent 
USAF Officer Periodic Survey. This sample was limited to a selected audience and did 
not include generals, airmen, or readers outside the Air Force. The survey departs from 
our previous practice of enclosing questionnaires in copies of the Review and was thus 
answered by those who had recent access to our journal; those personnel selecte 
random by the Officer Periodic Survey may not have seen the f 


Nevertheless, we are happy to share a preliminary analysis witl 


There was a striking correlation between advanced rank and familiarity with the 
Review. Over 70 percent of the colonels indicated they read at least part of each copy 


There was a gradual decrease in readership in descending rank to second lieutenant, 60 


percent of whom said they did not read it. There was a similar rrelation in the rank 


structure regarding the evaluation of how well the Review was performing its mission 


All ranks were generally agreed that articles on strategy, tact he threat, and 

leadership and management were the most useful. Technical and historical pieces were 
4 } 

reported as less useful, and book reviews were read least of all. Unl we receive 


contrary opinion, then, space committed to book reviews will be gradually cut back 


Incidentally, the survey demonstrated conclusively that the obvious and growing 
professionalism among the women officers of the Air Force is not ret ted in their 
interest in the professional journal. A significantly larger portion he women either 
did not read or had never heard of the Review than was the cas the men. Any 


explanations? 


In the opening article, Ambassador John Walsh takes us on a global tour of the 
world’s dwindling energy resources. The cover, by Art Editor Bill DePaola, reflects the 
earth’s steadily shrinking oil pool 


The issue of women in combat is raised by Dr. Kenneth Werrell, who advocates their 
complete employment in the profession of arms. Jacqueline Cochran, who probably 
holds more flight records than any other living flier, offers a negative opinion. We 


doubt that we have heard the last of this controversy 


As we go to press, word has been received of an adverse decision on the production 
of the B-1 bomber. Nevertheless, because we doubt that the last word will be published 
on this controversial subject for some time to come, we include an article by Dr. G. K 
Burke that offers new perspectives on the utility of the B-1 
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THE ENERGY 
PROBLEM IN A 
GLOBAL 
SETTING 


THE HONORABLE JOHN PATRICK WALSH 


growing turbulence with mixed and 

ominous portents. Population has 
soared, along with a marked proliferation of 
nation-states. And with the increased num- 
bers, there appears to be growing callousness 
between governments and peoples and be- 
tween governments. Simultaneously, trans- 
portation and communication technology 
have shrunk the globe and contributed to the 
articulation of issues previously obscured by 
distance. Democracy is essentially limited to 
the industrial states while authoritarianism 
grows elsewhere. In much of the world, the 
shades of night increasingly obscure human 
rights, civil liberties, and the freedom of the 
press. 


Te WORLD has entered a period of 


2 





Virtually everywhere, government strives 
for relevancy in the face of increasingly com- 
plex issues. Yesteryear’s bright dreams of a 
unified world remain unrequited. The Unit- 
ed Nations, the visionary Parliament of Man, 
survives in disharmony, marked by limited 
accomplishments and tarnished hopes. East 
and West remain in precarious balance while 
North and South drift toward confrontation. 
If the sixties were the Decade of Rising Ex- 
pectations, the seventies appear to be the 
Decade of Declining Hopes. In much of the 
world, the outlook for stability and economic 
growth can hardly be viewed sanguinely. 

The strength and cohesion of the industrial 
states have been weakened by the conse- 
quences of inflation and recession and by 





their increasing dependence on Third World 
sources for raw materials, particularly oil. 
This is their collective Achilles’ heel. Supply 
blockages would have catastrophic conse- 
quences. This reality is a major constraint on 
their policy formulations. Furthermore, the 
world trade and financial systems are under 
considerable stress, reflecting to a significant 
degree the vast surge in energy prices and 
the concomitant major accumulation of for- 
eign exchange reserves by a small number of 
oil exporting countries. 

Existing energy cost levels are adversely 
affecting economic growth in many industri- 
al and developing countries, thus increasing 
unemployment and contributing to political 
instability. And the outlook in these respects 
is not favorable. While energy is not current- 
ly in short supply, it seems probable that we 
have entered a period of accelerated deple- 
tion of reserves and rising real costs of ener- 
gy. This situation and outlook demand a high 
degree of collaboration within the industrial 
world and between the industrial and devel- 
oping countries. But this is neither an easy 
nor assured outcome. Individual govern- 
ments within each grouping ride their pet 
hobbyhorses at the expense of unity, and 
disarray appears to deepen. As William But- 
ler Yeats mordantly noted, 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

How this global situation develops will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on the actions 
and leadership of the American people. We 
must now establish a comprehensive na- 
tional energy policy, consonant with our 
more straitened circumstances. We must 
face up to reality. 


The Nature and 
Causes of the Problem 


In the postwar period, the substantial ex- 
pansion of production throughout the indus- 
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trial world was built on the availability of 
cheap sources of natural energy. This 
growth, in turn, provided the marginal re- 
sources for assistance to the developing 
countries that were increasing their own use 
of energy. Oil was the Queen of Fuels, and 
coal declined in significance. Expectations 
for nuclear energy were high, particularly 
after the mid-fifties, but very little considera- 
tion was given to other potential energy 
sources. The oil market was dominated by 
the international Seven Sisters,* and the ori- 
gin in 1960 of the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) was hardly 
noted. Throughout the sixties oil was in sur- 
plus on world markets, and its price was de- 
pressed below the $2.08 per barrel level that 
prevailed in 1958. Oil consumption in the 
United States grew at an annual rate of 4.5 
percent and at a higher rate in Western 
Europe and Japan. Natural gas consumption 
soared, particularly in North America. Mean- 
while, exploration peaked in the United 
States, and there were warnings about de- 
clining reserves of hydrocarbons. There is lit- 
tle evidence, however, that the implications 
of these warnings were understood either by 
government or other elements of society. 
The closing of the Suez Canal in 1967 and 
the periodical severing of the Trans-Arabian 
Pipeline drove tanker rates upward and con- 
tributed to the development of the giant 
tankers. In 1970, the revolutionary regime in 
Libya of Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi con- 
cluded that it should receive a price differen- 
tial relative to Persian Gulf oil because of the 
freight advantage. In the course of bizarre 
negotiations, the companies capitulated to 
Libyan demands, and a price-ratchetting 
process began between Libyan and Persian 
Gulf producers. Efforts to halt this process 
resulted in a January 1971 agreement be- 
tween the companies and the Gulf produc- 
ers, which in effect gave OPEC the power to 


*The seven biggest oil corporations: Standard Oil of New Jersey, Stan- 
dard Oil of California, Mobil Oil, Shell, British Petroleum, Texaco, and Gulf. 
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control production and prices. If the five- 
year price and supply agreement held at all, 
the Yom Kippur War in October 1973 pro- 
vided the excuse for its termination. With 
supply curtailed by the Arab oil embargo, 
OPEC decreed a fourfold price increase 
effective 1 January 1974. The era of cheap 
energy was over. 

In the face of the Arab oil boycott of Octo- 
ber 1973 and the steep OPEC price increase, 
the industrial countries were thrown into 
considerable disarray. The cited actions 
caught the world at a delicate point of eco- 
nomic passage, contributing to high levels of 
inflation and subsequent recession. These 
trends deepened the inherent problems of 
the developing countries. 

The United States reacted to these events 
initially with considerable vigor. Operation 
Independence was announced with brave 
goals of reduced energy consumption and in- 
creased energy production. Conservation 
was discussed as a new ethic. In addition, the 
International Energy Agency was estab- 
lished with 19 members committed to col- 
laborate in conservation, energy research 





Since the Arabs possess the lion's 
share of OPEC's surplus capacity, 
further increases in U.S. import 
demand would have to come from 
those sources. 





and development, and, if necessary, energy- 
sharing. By the magic of goal-setting, oil im- 
ports were to be reduced to very low levels. 
Simultaneously, the United States govern- 
ment railed against the price-gouging by the 
oil exporters. OPEC was viewed as a public 
menace. Punitive Congressional action 
against its members was contained in the 
Trade Act of 1974, and the Secretary of State 
alluded to the possibility of military action in 


the event of a renewed embargo. The Con- 
gressional committee structure churned into 
action, numerous hearings were held, and 
much testimony was taken. The legislative 
results, however, have been minimal. 

The performance of the industrial world as 
a whole, and of the United States in particu- 
lar, has not been consonant with the exigen- 
cies of the situation or with expressed 
objectives and goals. Due to a variety of fac- 
tors, especially the global recession, energy 
consumption declined in 1974 and 1975. But 
as economic growth resumed and memories 
of the embargo dimmed, energy consump- 
tion in 1976 increased sharply. In the United 
States, total energy consumption was about 
four percent above 1975 levels with a par- 
ticularly sharp increase in the use of refined 
petroleum products. These trends accelerat- 
ed during the first quarter of this year. Prod- 
ucts demand, which averaged 16.3 million 
barrels a day (mmbd) in 1975, approximated 
17.4 mmbd in 1976, and probably exceeded 
19.5 mmbd during the January-March period 
of 1977. 

Meanwhile, the production of U.S. oil and 
natural gas has continued to decline. Oil out- 
put peaked in 1970 and natural gas in 1973; 
oil is now about 16.5 percent and natural gas 
about 13 percent below peak levels. Tradi- 
tional fields have declined in productivity, 
and exploration and exploitation have been 
hampered by high costs and a variety of price 
controls. This has resulted in a drop in output 
and a depletion in proven reserves, particu- 
larly in respect to natural gas. 

Since the supply of other energy sources in 
the 1970-77 time-span has not significantly 
changed, the overall increase in energy con- 
sumption has forced a very substantial rise in 
the importation of hydrocarbons, primarily 
oil. In 1970, oil imports averaged about 3.4 
mmbd or 23.3 percent of total domestic de- 
mand. In 1976, imports approximated 8.0 
mmbd or more than 41 percent of domestic 
demand. In the same time span, the cost of 





fuel imports rose from $2.56 billion to over 
$32 billion. The latter outlay was a major fac- 
tor in the substantial 1976 trade deficit. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year, daily oil 
imports have exceeded 9 mmbd at an aver- 
age price about eight percent higher than in 
1976. This was a major factor in the record 
trade deficits during this period and probably 
presages a hydrocarbon import cost of about 
$45 billion for the year as a whole. Outlays of 
this magnitude would heavily burden our 
trade and current account balance. 

In addition to the financial and inflationary 
consequences of this growing dependence 
on imported hydrocarbons, there is reason 
for concern about the source and location of 
those impce~*s. As late as 1970, Western 
Hemisphere sources provided 78 percent of 
U.S. oil imports, primarily from Canada and 
Venezuela, but subsequently this pattern has 
shifted dramatically. Currently about 80 per- 
cent of our imports comes from the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and over 40 percent of the total 
is supplied by Arab producers, particularly 
Saudi Arabia. Since the Arabs possess the 
lion’s share of OPEC’s surplus capacity, fur- 
ther increases in U.S. import demand would 
have to come from those sources. When the 
Alaska pipeline is in operation, a welcome 
supply of North Slope oil will be available, 
but this source will provide only temporary 
surcease unless consumption can be 
checked. At some point in the next decade, 
Mexico may become a significant exporter, 
but at the best this will be a slow process. 

At the present time, global crude oil pro- 
duction exceeds 58 mmbd. The OPEC mem- 
bers provide more than 90 percent of the 
crude in world trade, the Arab share approx- 
imating 60 percent. Currently, world de- 
mand for OPEC oil approximates 31 mmbd. 
The two most significant countries in this 
supply/demand equation are Saudi Arabia 
and the United States, with the former sup- 
plying about 30 percent of the OPEC cutput 
and the latter importing about the same per- 
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The two most significant countries 
in this supply/demand equation 
are Saudi Arabia and the United 
States, with the former supplying 
about 30 percent of the OPEC out- 
put and the latter importing about 
the same percentage. 





centage. The way in which they handle their 
separate energy positions will be major fac- 
tors in world markets. The Saudis, for exam- 
ple, could influence future price levels by 
increasing, maintaining, or reducing their 
current offtake levels. Somewhat similarly, 
the United States could increase or decrease 
international price pressures by moderating 
or increasing current import demand levels. 
Since U.S. imports during the first quarter of 
1977 were almost 50 percent more than in 
1973, it seems evident that it has provided 
major underpinning for OPEC pricing deci- 
sions, including the awkward two-tier pric- 
ing system established at the December 
1976 meeting. 

There are numerous variables in the global 
energy supply and demand picture. Future 
economic growth rates are uncertain, but 
they are likely to be correlated fairly closely 
to the growth in energy demand. The cur- 
rent global oil supply is adequate and will be 
augmented in the next year by increasing 
supplies from Alaska’s North Slope and the 
North Sea fields. However, growing global 
demands will gradually push against the self- 
imposed OPEC offtake ceilings. Unless these 
are raised, supply will tighten with concomi- 
tant increases in price pressures. This could 
lead to ruthless competition for access to 
tight supplies. Although the Soviet Union is 
currently self-sufficient in respect to energy, 
it may become a net importer within a few 
years. 
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The energy outlook for the next decade is 
somber, marked by a grim race between the 
depletion of existing hydrocarbon sources, 
conservation efforts, and the search for new 
energy sources. Whether supply dislocations 
occur or not, substantial increases are proba- 
ble in the real cost of energy. This is likely to 
be a heavy burden for the world economy 
and political structure to carry. 


The Strategic Significance 
of the Energy Problem 


In a very real sense, the United States has 
now joined the crowd. For many years, West- 
ern Europe has received over 70 percent and 
Japan over 90 percent of its oil from the Mid- 
dle East, particularly from the Persian Gulf 
area. Currently about 50 percent of our oil 
comes from this region, and this percentage 
will inevitably increase. When the Arab boy- 
cott was announced on 17 October 1973, it 
affected about 19 percent of our oil imports. 
Similar Arab action would now affect more 
than 40 percent of our imports. 

There are a number of interrelated aspects 
to the heavy dependence of the industrial- 
ized countries on imported hydrocarbons. 
The most serious of these is the vulnerability 
of supply. In the event of major power hos- 
tilities, the U.S.S.R. ostensibly would endeav- 
or to cut the oil flow at its sources or to 
interdict tanker passage. Either would be 
difficult to prevent. Safeguarding the lengthy 
sealanes to Western Europe, Japan, and the 
United States would be a formidable task in 
the face of Soviet submarines, surface ships, 
and bombers. This is not an acceptable situa- 
tion from a national security viewpoint. 

Furthermore, in conditions short of open 
warfare, the flow of Persian Gulf oil could be 
at least diminished by sabotage. In addition, 
the Arabs in the past have demonstrated the 
strength of the embargo weapon. In the 
event of renewed Israeli-Arab conflict, they 
would probably reimpose the embargo. This 





The energy outlook for the next 
decade is somber, marked by a 
grim race between the depletion of 
existing hydrocarbon sources, 
conservation efforts, and _ the 


search for new energy sources. 





could reflect the positive decision of the gov- 
ernments or their inability to resist the de- 
mands of their agitated populaces. The 
results would be the same. Countervailing 
political and economic actions by the con- 
sumer nations would be unlikely to force a 
resumption of oil exports. Resort to military 
action would be highly adventurous and 
would have long-term adverse _ conse- 
quences. 

An embargo of significant duration would 
have most serious economic results for the 
industrial countries. Production and distribu- 
tion would be disrupted, and heavy unem- 
ployment would occur. This, in turn, would 
subject individual governments to consider- 
able strain. While the consultative and 
sharing provisions of the International Ener- 
gy Agency would be triggered, it is by no 
means assured that the members would 
agree on counteractions against those who 
had imposed the embargo. Dangerous levels 
of disagreement might appear within our al- 
liance structure, with other governments, 
and within our own country. Under these 
circumstances, the threshold to war might be 
low. 

In addition to the problem of supply vul- 
nerability, the heavy global demand for high- 
priced imported oil has had distortionary 
consequences for the global economy, ad- 
versely affecting production, trade, price lev- 
els, the balance of payments, and 
international monetary stability. This, in 
turn, has adversely affected the political, eco- 





nomic, and security interests of much of the 
world. 

Since the price surge at the outset of 1974, 
the members of OPEC and particularly 
Saudi Arabia have amassed very large re- 
serves of gold and foreign exchange, far ex- 
ceeding those of the industrial countries. In 
1976, the OPEC members as a whole had a 
current account surplus of over $40 billion, 
with three-quarters of this accruing to Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, and the Union of Arab Emir- 
ates. In view of the heavy demand for oil and 
the price increases that have already oc- 
curred, their current account surplus is likely 
to be higher this year even if their imports 
rise. 

While the international financial system 
has displayed considerable finesse in han- 
dling the vast shifts in resources embodied in 
these developments, its capacity as currently 
constituted to perform this function over the 
years is questionable. The maintenance of 
very high levels of private bank financing is 
particularly doubtful. International indebt- 
edness is quite high, and the refinancing re- 
quirements of the importing countries are 
growing in number and difficulty, especially 
with respect to the less-developed countries. 
The foreign indebtedness of the latter has 
about doubled since 1973 and now approxi- 
mates $180 billion, including a substantial 
proportion of private credits. This precarious 
situation will dampen their economic growth 
rates and could lead to a series of defaults. 

To darken the outlook even further, the 
OPEC members may decree additional price 
rises, particularly if demand remains buoy- 
ant and begins to press against their offtake 
ceiling capacities. In any event, hydrocarbon 
production will decline at some time in the 
absence of massive new oil discoveries, 
which will give rise to additional price pres- 
sures. 

Separately and collectively, these are ma- 
jor issues that require urgent joint considera- 
tion by the industrial countries. Whether the 
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dreams of the less-developed countries are 
requited in respect to a New International 
Economic Order, it is evident that extensive 
cooperative action will be required to main- 
tain the stability of the existing system. If we 
continue to drift with these problems, the 
ultimate consequences could be very serious. 

In effect, our inability or unwillingness to 
establish a more rational balance between 
the domestic supply and consumption of en- 
ergy and the consequent surge in oil imports 
is creating a major threat to our economy 
and to our national security. 

The linchpin of our alliance structure is the 
strength and stability of the industrial triad of 
Western Europe, North America, and Japan. 
Furthermore, the economic prospects and 
stability of the developing countries are 
heavily dependent on the security and rela- 
tive prosperity of the industrial countries. 
However, dependence on Middle Eastern oil 





. our inability or unwillingness 


to establish a more rational 
balance between the domestic sup- 
ply and consumption of energy 
and the consequent surge in oil im- 
ports is creating a major threat to 
our economy and to our national 
security. 





is a serious threat to the industrial structure. 
The United States no longer has the capacity 
in crisis conditions to transfer oil to its allies 
or even to meet its own energy require- 
ments, and we do not currently possess a 
strategic oil reserve. The individual and col- 
lective foreign policies of the industrial coun- 
tries are heavily burdened by this reality, and 
the consequences could be calamitous. This 
situation cuts directly across domestic and 
foreign policy. 
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American diplomacy must be focused on 
the realities and potentialities of the global 
energy balance. The stability of the world 
and our own national security are inter- 
twined with the various energy issues. While 
the ramifications are global in nature, we 
should realize that the prime area of decision 
is within the continental limits of the United 
States. Diplomacy cannot indefinitely com- 
pensate for inadequacies of domestic poli- 
cies. We must establish a viable national 
energy policy. 





The United States no longer has 
the capacity in crisis conditions to 
transfer oil to its allies or even to 
meet its own energy requirements, 
and we do not currently possess a 
strategic oil reserve. 





We should collaborate clesely with our in- 
dustrial allies in the International Energy 
Agency and in other forums. Energy, non- 
fuel raw materials, economic development, 
and international financial issues are inter- 
woven in the ongoing considerations of the 
Conference on International Economic 
Cooperation. Substantial compromises will 
be required by both the industrial and devel- 
oping countries if these discussions are to re- 
sult in a reasonable degree of success. The 
major objective of the industrialized coun- 
tries is to obtain assurances of continuing en- 
ergy supplies at price levels that do not 
disrupt the world economy, while avoiding 
harmful arrangements in respect to nonfuel 
raw materials and international debt rela- 
tionships. Conversely, the objective of the 
developing nations is to win support for the 
general concept of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order that would embrace raw mate- 
rial buffer stock arrangements, price 


indexing, debt relief, and the transfer of 
technology. 

In view of its growing dependence on Per- 
sian Gulf oil, the United States must be par- 
ticularly assiduous about its relations with 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, the two largest oil ex- 
porters. Unless Saudi Arabia, for example, is 
prepared to expand its offtake significantly, 
supply shortages could materialize in the 
course of the next several years. Since Saudi 
Arabia is running heavy financial surpluses at 
current production levels, it has little direct 
interest in accommodating the desires of the 
consumer nations. In a sense, this reality cir- 
cumscribes the flexibility of U.S. policy in re- 
spect to Saudi Arabia and to the region as a 
whole. This includes the tangled and com- 
plex Israeli-Arab issues. The outbreak of war 
between the Arabs and Israelis would prob- 
ably precipitate an embargo. And the con- 
tinuation of the current impasse could lead 
to Arab intransigence in regard to the supply 
and pricing of oil. Until recently, American 
military power, technology, and prestige 
created an asymmetrical relationship with 
the oil exporting countries. Today, however, 
these relationships are more evenly bal- 
anced. Saudi Arabia and Iran, for example, 
still need the shield of American power and 
a continuing supply of American equipment 
and technology to defend and develop their 
countries. Conversely, the United States now 
needs a growing supply of Saudi and Iranian 
oil to maintain its economic growth in the 
absence of domestic restraints on energy 
consumption. Mutual dependence, however, 
is not necessarily conducive to amicable rela- 
tionships since the members of this triangle 
have both converging and diverging inter- 
ests and problems. A particular problem 
emerges from the lack of American compre- 
hension of the changing nature of the U.S.— 
Saudi—Iranian power equation. Our ability 
to force acceptance of our views has been 
considerably diminished as has our capacity 
to reject their specific desires. The equation 





includes the supply of military equipment, 
the tangled skein of Arab boycott provisions 
and countervailing Congressional enact- 
ments, and sensitive human rights issues. 
Hobson-type choices loom in respect to these 
problem areas. 


A National Energy Program 


There are no quick and certain solutions to 
our domestic energy problem. This is the 
frustrating reality with which we will have to 
live. Furthermore, our efforts to bring it un- 
der better control will be difficult to formu- 
late and implement. Adjusting to siraitened 
circumstances is seldom easy, and, in these 
respects, we should be aware that the Presi- 
dent will propose, Congress will dispose, and 
the people will judge the results. 

A coherent national energy policy must be 
formulated, enacted by Congress, and vigor- 
ously implemented. This action must be ac- 
companied by a determined, systematic 
effort to contribute to public comprehension 
of the nature of the problem and the ra- 
tionale for the varied aspects of the overall 
program. Unless this can be accomplished, 
the program will remain a bent arrow, both 
in the society as a whole and within the U.S. 
Congress. 

Extensive reorganization will be required 
at the federal level to establish a rational 
structural approach to energy issues. This 
process should be accompanied by a reorgan- 
ization of the relevant Congressional com- 
mittee structure. There should be no 
illusions, however, about the significance of 
the structural changes. Structure is only a 
tool, contributing to relative degrees of effi- 
ciency and inefficiency. Unless the program 
is substantively sound and the requisite will 
exists to implement it, we shall continue to 
drift with the problem. 

The energy problem must be viewed as a 
fundamental threat to our national security, 
to the well-being of our people, and to 
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domestic tranquillity. It cannot be effectively 
managed by resorting to gimmicks, press 
agentry, or persiflage. While the problem of 
energy should not be viewed in a penitential 
sense, it will require painful sacrifices. Fur- 
thermore, its consequences are likely to rest 
unevenly on varying elements of the society. 
Those whose ox is gored can be expected to 
remonstrate. Unless the administration and 
Congress were prepared to stand firm, politi- 
cal pressures could produce a growing list of 
exceptions that would effectively destroy the 
energy program, while producing a vast 
regulatory monster. 

The objective of the domestic program 
should be to bring the supply and the de- 
mand for energy into better juxtaposition, 
while simultaneously improving the usage 
efficiency of existing fuel sources. Coal, for 
example, should replace oil and natural gas 
to the extent feasible. The program should 
not be an autarchical effort to produce ener- 
gy self-sufficiency. Even if it is successful, the 
United States will still import very substan- 
tial volumes of oil and natural gas. 

The American society has a strong propen- 
sity to consume energy, accompanied by 
conspicuous waste. Substantial reductions in 
energy consumption could occur without 
serious economic losses. However, blithe 
suggestions that at least fifty percent of the 
energy utilized is wasted can be misleading. 
Eliminating waste would hit sensitive eco- 
nomic nerves far below that level, resulting 
in serious economic dislocations including in- 
creased costs, impediments to production, 
and unemployment, which in turn would 
contribute to societal unrest and political 
disarray. 

Economic development requires an annu- 
al increase in energy consumption, which 
traditionally has exceeded three percent. 
This percentage probably would decline as 
the economy grew in sophistication. Fur- 
thermore, curtailments in waste could make 
energy available for more productive pur- 
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poses, including antipollution efforts. It re- 
mains to be seen, however, if traditional 
energy growth rates could be reduced in 
periods of economic expansion. This savings 
would require a highly effective energy con- 
servation program. 

Energy consumption could be directly 
controlled. Oil import ceilings could be es- 
tablished, and energy in its varied forms, in- 
cluding gasoline, could be rationed. In time 
of war this would be necessary. However, 
such restriction, particularly in peacetime, 
would be an extremely cumbersome proce- 
dure with high potentiality for corruption. It 
is very doubtful that the administration 
would propose and Congress enact legisla- 
tion authorizing such a system. 





The stability of the world and our 
own national security are inter- 
twined with the various energy 


issues. While the ramifications are 
global in nature, we should realize 
that the prime area of decision is 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. 





Theoretically, it is possible that a national 
consensus could be developed that would 
lead to voluntary reduction in the use of en- 
ergy, but it is improbable. In a practical 
sense, this sequence would be putting the 
cart before the horse. It is far more likely that 
such a consensus would develop after the en- 
ergy program had been promulgated. And, 
in fact, the degree of success of such a pro- 
gram will be a measure of the degree of pub- 
lic acceptance of the need to conserve. 

Energy consumption is computed in broad 
terms: transportation (24.9%), residential and 
commercial (34.1%), industrial (35.2%), non- 
fuel, for example, petrochemicals (5.5%), and 
miscellaneous (0.3%). To be successful, the 


energy program must affect each of these 
segments, primarily by refiecting the repro- 
duction cost of energy. If, for example, gaso- 
line and diesel prices are held at the lowest 
level in the industrial world and rationing is 
not instituted, there would be no reason to 
anticipate a fall-off in the consumption rate 
until the existing rolling stock was replaced 
by cars and trucks with significantly higher 
per gallon gasoline ratings. This process will 
be a gradual one. Some gasoline price in- 
creases will emerge from existing legislation 
and the increasing costs of the petroleum in- 
dustry. It is quite possible that this gradual 
increment would be viewed by the consum- 
er as part of creeping inflation and would not 
lead to a cutback in consumption. On the 
other hand, a sharp increase in federal excise 
taxation of gasoline and diesel fuels would be 
likely to have the desired effect, although it 
would also have dislocational consequences, 
including inequities. The funds derived from 
such taxes could be earmarked for the effort 
to expand the output of energy, for public 
transport or for the purpose of alleviating 
some of the indicated inequities. There 
should be no illusions about the divisive na- 
ture of a stiff increase in fuel prices. The 
truckers, in particular, will oppose higher 
prices and more rigid speed standards. 

Mandating the pace of technology is an un- 
certain process. However, the establishment 
of tight average gasoline ratings for automo- 
tive production would either lead to ac- 
celerated technology or a reduction in 
automotive weight. The latter process would 
also be expedited by the imposition of special 
taxes on heavier cars and rebates on lighter 
cars. Again, actions of this nature would be 
controversial, since they would probably 
affect company earnings and employment 
adversely. Furthermore, they would in- 
crease the expenses of those who wish to 
have and need to have larger cars. 

The logic and implications of higher fuel 
costs would also apply to commercial air 





transport, private aircraft, the various types 
of power boats, and to the varied forms of 
automotive campers. Spin-off consequences 
for vehicle producers and for the large tour- 
ist industry would result. 

The use of public transportation facilities 
must be stimulated. This requirement has 
both positive and negative facets and is 
bound to be controversial. It presupposes 
that adequate transportation facilities are in 
place and operating with reasonable efficien- 
cy and safety. In these respects, there are 
great variations within the country as, for ex- 
ample, between New York and Los Angeles. 
Capital and operating costs in the public 
transport sector are high, and the creation 
and maintenance of viable transport systems 
are hardly feasible without substantial feder- 
al financing. Car-pooling is an awkward and 
irritating process which can be stimulated by 
traffic regulations and taxation of parking 
facilities, but it will not contribute to the 
tranquillity or productivity of the individuals 
concerned nor will it deepen their affection 
for the public officials responsible for such 
regulations. There is a limit to the tolerance 
level of the citizenry for government in a 
collective sense, and vexatious regulations 
can be counterproductive. 

In the interest of energy conservation, 
building codes for all types of residential, 
commercial, and industrial structures should 
be tightened. In various ways, the insulation 
capacities of existing structures should be im- 
proved. Some inequities in respect to those 
who have already accomplished this task ap- 
pear inevitable. The electrical utility compa- 
nies could be made the focal point of this 
effort in either a mandatory or advisory 
capacity. Alternatively, higher insulation 
standards could be encouraged by tax 
concessions. 

Higher standards could also be mandated 
for various types of equipment and for elec- 
trical appliances. While beneficial in an ener- 
gy sense, these measures would increase the 
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pervasiveness of governmental regulations 
and probably increase costs. 

There is ample room for energy saving in 
the commercial sector. Building codes could 
be tightened, and operating hours could be 
locally controlled. The most effective energy 
limitations for both residential and commer- 
cial buildings probably could be indirectly 
enforced through higher energy prices. En- 
tertainment facilities, which are high-energy 
utilizers, will be subject to higher energy 
costs. Night football and baseball games are 
cases in point. Owners of existing high-cost 
structures may be subject to adverse conse- 
quences. 

American industry, which is sensitive to 
cost factors, has already tightened its energy 
belt. While further efficiency is possible, at 
some point energy curtailment would have 
ill effects on production. It seems probable 
that concern about the availability and cost 
of energy is already adversely affecting in- 
vestment decisions and, therefore, the con- 
struction industry. 

The productivity of American agriculture 
reflects to a considerable degree high-energy 
utilization. Furthermore, it is capital rather 
than labor intensive. Higher energy costs 
will result in higher operating costs. To the 
extent that these cannot be covered by im- 
proved efficiency, they will result in higher 
product costs and, perhaps, in reduced pro- 
duction. 

While it is imperative to improve the eff- 
ciency of energy use, there should be no illu- 
sions that our national objectives can be 
realized solely through this route. It must be 
accompanied by a systematic and vigorous 
effort to expand energy production in its var- 
ied forms. In an approximate sense our ener- 
gy is currently derived from the following 
sources: oil (46.5%), natural gas (27.9%), coal 
(18.5%), hydroelectric (4.5%), and nuclear 
(2.5%). These proportions are unlikely to 
change significantly in the short term, al- 
though the use of coal and nuclear energy 
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will expand moderately. The availability of 
North Slope oil late this year should check 
the decline in domestic oil production, but 
natural gas production will continue to fall in 
the absence of an accelerated rate of explora- 
tion and exploitation, particularly in off-shore 
areas. Increases in consumption will necessi- 
tate a further expansion in oil imports. 

The most efficient method of maximizing 
exploration and exploitation of hydrocarbons 
would be the removal of all price controls on 
energy. Domestic price levels would then 
come into line with world energy cost levels. 
This adjustment would have shock conse- 
quences for the American economy and soci- 
ety, including our competitiveness in world 
markets unless corrected by a decline in the 
exchange rate of the dollar. The Carter ad- 
ministration is unlikely to give full-rein to 
market forces, and it is quite doubtful that 
Congress would approve proposals of that 
nature. The present complex system of vary- 
ing price levels for domestic oil and natural 
gas will continue with gradual price in- 
creases. However, new sources of natural gas 
should be decontrolled. This action should 
stimulate exploration and development 
efforts to produce more oil and natural gas 
from domestic sources, the continental shelf, 
and the Prudhoe Bay region. Exploration 
work should also proceed in the Alaskan Na- 
val Petroleum Reserve No. 4 area. Until this 
is done, there is no way to determine the 
extent of the hydrocarbons in that vast re- 
gion. Some, if not all, of these developmental 
efforts will be delayed by environmental con- 
siderations and legal suits. It will be late in 
the year at the earliest before a final decision 
is made regarding the route of a natural gas 
line from the Prudhoe Bay area. As a result, 
this energy source will not reach American 
and Canadian markets during this decade. 

Coal production and utilization must be 
expanded. To do so will require the passage 
of a strip-mining bill with which the industry 
can live, and compromises will have to be 


reached between environmental and pro- 
duction requirements. To the maximum fea- 
sible degree, electrical utilities should be 
compelled to shift to coal, which will prob- 
ably require some modification of environ- 
mental standards. It may also require 
disincentives in respect to the use of natural 
gas, which could be accomplished by federal 
regulations or federal taxes. 

Despite the problems related with nuclear 
energy, phased expansion of nuclear power 
facilities will have to continue. There is no 
current substitute for the energy they can 
produce. 

Hydroelectric power has leveled off as an 
energy source, and the more favorable sites 
for large dams have been utilized. However, 
some further expansion may prove feasible 
by resort to the use of smaller dams. 

Energy derived from exotic sources is un- 
likely to reach significant proportions for 
many years. These sources include solar, hy- 
drogen, geothermal, thermal gradients, 
shale, coal gasification, and oil sands. Their 
development is currently impeded by tech- 
nological problems, environmental consider- 
ations, and high costs. Sufficient research 
funds should be made available for each. Fur- 
thermore, federal developmental funding 
may be merited for coal gasification and pos- 
sibly for other potential sources. 





The expeditious development of 
an adequate oil-reserve supply 
must be an integral part of the na- 


tional energy program.... In 
essence, it would be insurance 
against an oil embargo. 





The expeditious development of an ade- 
quate oil-reserve supply must be an integral 
part of the national energy program. This 
provision has major national security im- 





plications. In essence, it would be insurance 
against an oil embargo. The costs will be 
high, however, in terms of fiscal outlays and 
increased oil demand pressures, but these 
are the unavoidable prices of past errors. 

The Energy Policy Act of December 1975 
declared that it is national policy to establish 
oil reserves of one billion barrels. The only 
deadline established was 500 million barrels 
by the end of 1982. 

On 13 April 1976, the Ford administration 
announced a Presidential decision to commit 
$871 million by 30 September 1977, for stor- 
age facilities, studies, and the purchase of 50 
million barrels of oil with a goal of 150 mil- 
lion barrels by the end of 1978. Subsequent- 
ly, the Carter administration increased the 
fiscal allocation to $3 billion, and raised the 
target reserve figure to 250 million barrels by 
the end of 1978 and 500 million barrels by 
the end of 1980 instead of 1982.* This is a 
laudable development, but moving from 
goals to a reserve in existence is time-con- 
suming and expensive. Furthermore, the 
safety margins provided by the indicated tar- 
get levels are being eroded by the high im- 
port growth rate. 





The energy problem and the way 
it is handled will be a major factor 
in the public assessment of the 
Carter administration and: the 
Ninety-fifth Congress. 





The global and domestic energy problems 
are very deep-seated and will have major 
consequences for the international milieu for 
many years to come. There should be no illu- 
sions about the inherent threats embodied in 
the energy problem to our national security, 
economic well-being, and domestic tranquil- 
lity. The corrective measures that will have 


*On 20 April 1977, they again raised it to one billion barrels. 
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to be implemented will force changes in our 
unique lifestyle and will have painful eco- 
nomic, social, and political consequences. In- 
dividual and collective sacrifices will be 
required, and an effective energy program 
will cut across other national objectives, such 
as dampening inflation, expanding the 
economy, and diminishing unemployment. 
We will have to choose between objectives 
with disjunctive effects. 

The energy problem and the way it is han- 
dled will be a major factor in the public as- 
sessment of the Carter administration and 
the Ninety-fifth Congress. In the existing 
political atmosphere, mandating public sac- 
rifices is hardly the route to political 
popularity. The issue will severely test the 
leadership qualities of the President and the 
cohesiveness of our policy. 

Our vast economy is intricately inter- 
twined with much redundancy. As a general- 
ization, it can adjust to most problems, 
including material shortages and national 
physical disasters. It is, however, heavily de- 
pendent on the ready availability of natural 
energy. Furthermore, its vibrance depends 
to a considerable degree on the availability of 
cheap energy. Soaring energy prices will 
lead to considerable rationalization of the 
production and distribution processes. 

Despite the intertwined nature of the 
economy, there are unique aspects to the 
varying energy sources. Each form of energy 
—coal, oil, natural gas, nuclear, hydroelec- 
tric, and exotic fuels—has specialized histo- 
ries, characteristics, constituencies, and 
regulations. Policy proposals regarding them 
will be complex and politically controversial. 
Typical examples are the decontrolling of 
natural gas and oil prices; the expansion of 
nuclear plants; forcing the utilities and cer- 
tain industrial plants to use coal; taxing coal 
for environmental and other purposes; 
choosing a route for a Prudhoe Bay natural 
gas pipeline; solving the problem of moving 
North Slope oil inland; federal participation 
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in financing the costs of developing exotic 
fuels such as shale, coal gasification, hydro- 
gen, thermal gradients, and solar energy; 
choosing a site for the national solar center; 
and constructing deep-sea facilities to handle 
giant tankers. 

Somewhat comparably, energy consump- 
tion also involves specialized interests, and 
efforts to restrain consumption will conflict 
with other objectives and contribute to 
political discord. What appears to be waste to 
some will be regarded as necessity to others. 
Furthermore, the conservation effort will 
embody elements of compulsion not normal- 
ly experienced in peacetime. This pressure 
will occur at a time of growing resentment of 
the pervasive nature of governmental in- 
volvement in what are deemed by many to 
be personal affairs. 

It is difficult to visualize any element, short 
of war, that is likely to be as divisive as the 
implementation of an effective energy pro- 
gram. In the first instance, it is likely to lead 
to considerable tugging and pulling within 
the administration and between the adminis- 
tration and Congress. Despite the basic na- 
tional interest involved in this issue, the 
members will probably view the varied as- 
pects of the administration’s proposals in 
parochial and local terms. Maintaining party 
unity in the ensuing embroglio will be ex- 
tremely difficult. Furthermore, in a matter as 
sensitive as this, the legislative process is like- 
ly to be very slow and cumbersome. Various 
members will ride pet hobbyhorses, and it 
may prove easier to form blocking than affir- 
mative voting groups. As a result, the legisla- 
tion that ultimately ensues probably will be 
considerably different from the original ad- 
ministration proposals. If the ultimate legis- 
lation proved to be effective, this would not 
be particularly relevant. There is, however, 


substantial danger that a divided Congress 
will be unwilling or unable to produce mean- 
ingful legislation. This, in turn, would in- 
crease the dangers inherent in the energy 
problem. 

Unless a high degree of civility and re- 
straint can be maintained in the national de- 
bate which stretches before us, one can 
visualize the likelihood of a series of rancor- 
ous disputes which will occur in Congress 
and elsewhere. These would include quarrels 
within the administration; between the ad- 
ministration and Congress; between federal 
and state governments; between energy pro- 
ducing and energy deficit regions; between 
industry and labor and within each of those 
sectors; and between the environmentalists 
and energy production advocates. 


Since the energy issue affects the interests 
of the nation as a whole, the administration 
and the Congress are likely to be inundated 
with advice. Pressure groups will endeavor 
to promote and protect their individual in- 
terests with considerable zeal. And in this 
welter of communication, it will not be easy 
to keep the national interest in focus. In view 
of the nature of the problem and the objec- 
tive of a national energy policy, it is unlikely 
that there will be individual winners in the 
accelerating debate. In fact, there is consid- 
erable danger that we will fail the test of 
responsible democracy and that we will all 
be losers. Ineluctable forces would then 
come into play to our national detriment. 

Air University 


Editor’s note 


The article reflects data available to the author before 
the President submitted his energy program to Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, Ambassador Walsh’s comments re- 
garding an effective energy program remain sound. 





A CASE FOR THE 
MANNED 
PENETRATING 
BOMBER 


Dr. G. K. BuRKE 


summer of 1977 should witness the final 

chapter in the saga of the B-1 bomber, 
“the most expensive weapon system in the 
nation’s history” (approximately $24 billion). 
This aircraft may also be the most extensively 
researched system in the nation’s history, as 
well as the most maligned and the most 
misunderstood. It has been called spurious 
and unnecessary by some; essential and criti- 


(sine: the outcome is uncertain, the 
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cal by others. The volumes of testimony con- 
cerning it line whole shelves in major 
libraries; few of us are able to master the 
technology and nomenclature necessary to a 
proper understanding of the claims and 
counterclaims of the protagonists.! 

It is possible, however, that the difficulties 
surrounding this controversial system are 
more apparent than real. If the decision to 
procure the projected force of 244 B-ls is 
made in the affirmative, it will constitute the 
backbone of one leg of the strategic Triad for 
a period of some thirty years, commencing 
around 1986. Its merits (or demerits) might 
then most readily be gauged through an 
evaluation of its ability to contribute to the 
strategic Triad and through an evaluation of 
the Triad itself. 

In theory the Triad, composed of the land- 
and sea-based missile forces in addition to the 
manned bombers, provides the nation with 
the capability to inflict unacceptable levels of 
damage on any power or group of powers— 
the potential capability of the People’s 
Republic of China (PRC) would have to be 
included in any thirty-year progression—ca- 
pable of threatening the survival of our na- 
tion.2 In recent years it has also been 
considered sagacious to include a redundant 
capability, a capability beyond assured de- 
struction, for inflicting lower levels of dam- 
age (counterforce) aimed at targets other 
than a potential adversary’s urban and indus- 
trial centers (countervalue). 

In the future, this counterforce capability 
will continue to be necessary because in its 
absence the nation would be perilously ex- 
posed should a foe choose to strike at weap- 
ons rather than populations. In such a 
circumstance, the national leadership would 
find itself in the position of having to reply to 
a limited strike aimed at isolated weapon sys- 
tems with massive countervalue retaliation 
or capitulate to the adversary’s demands. 
Since the first alternative would invite the 
foe to reply in kind, assuming the adversary 


still possessed active weapons, the situation 
created could be harrowing. The latter alter- 
native is unthinkable. 

In the face of the dual nature of this strate- 
gic counterforce/countervalue challenge, 
the question becomes what level of force is 
necessary? Sizing the force is not easy be- 
cause realities differ from nation to nation, 
and no man is able to predict with high confi- 
dence what the exact circumstances of some 
unnamed future crisis will be. Nevertheless, 
the best analysis available, that made by then 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara 
twelve years ago, estimated that 400 one- 
megaton equivalents (OME) optimally deliv- 
ered upon the Soviet Union would be suffi- 
cient to destroy 30 percent of the civil 
population and 76 percent of the industry. It 
was further estimated that this megatonnage 
would effectively terminate civilization in 
the U.S.S.R.° 

In the meantime, however, considerable 
doubt has arisen over the continued validity 
of this analysis. The question hinges largely 
on one’s interpretation of four vital caveats. 
First, the use of OME as a unit of measure- 
ment for nuclear destruction has been criti- 
cized as being obsolete. OME is calculated 
by raising the explosive force of the warhead 
to the two-thirds power. Hence, a 27 mega- 
ton (MT) warhead equals 9 OME, or has a 
burst equal to nine one-megaton explosives.* 
The equation is 3 k 3 X 3= 27,3 K 3= 9; 
by the same process a 27 kiloton (KT) war- 
head would equal .09 OME. This reduction 
in explosive force was necessary because a 
greal deal of the burst, particularly among 
the large explosives, is released in close and 
overkills the immediate area of the target. 
Thus, this unit of measurement once repre- 
sented a considerable advance in the pre- 
dicting of the destructive force of a nuclear 
burst. 

However, recent developments have fur- 
ther improved the sophistication of the mod- 
el. This upgrading was made necessary by 





the fact that most targets are small, and 
many are not circular, as is the arc of the 
blast. By raising the number to the three 
tenths power for American warheads and to 
the four tenths power for those of the 
U.S.S.R., more of the wasted energy released 
by a typical burst is accounted for. Within the 
framework of this model, a 27 MT warhead 
would equal 2.691 adjusted one megaton 
equivalents (AOME). On the other hand, a 50 
KT explosive (the standard Poseidon war- 
head) has been raised in value from .13 OME 
to .409 AOME. This is true for all small war- 
heads, and the strategic implications are con- 
siderable.*® 

Second, and most disturbing, for some ten 
years the Soviet Union has been systematical- 
ly engaged in hardening its society. This pro- 
cess has included: civil defense training and 
evacuation planning for the populace, mas- 
sive shelter construction programs for vital 
command and control elements, dispersing 
from 60 to 80 percent of the new industry to 
small or medium-sized towns, employing 
simple measures to harden vital machinery 
to withstand up to 300 pounds per square 
inch (psi), and the placing of key factories in 
positions that render destruction of more 
than one of them by a single re-entry vehicle 
(RV) impossible. The end product of this mas- 
sive program (estimated to cost between $50 
and $100 billion) is a society that might se- 
cure 98 percent population survivability in 
the event of all-out countervalue strikes. 
Such programs would appear to have in- 
validated analyses based on 400 OME or 
even 400 AOME.® 

Third, the 400 OME or AOME must be 
optimally delivered. Prior to the enemy’s 
initiation of hostilities, the most vital targets 
would be covered by at least one weapon 
apiece. But afterwards, in the confusion and 
destruction that will inevitably accompany 
any thermonuclear counterforce strike 
aimed at weapon systems, this may not be 
true. Some target may still be covered by 
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more than one weapon, others by none. The 
following rule then prevails: If prompt re- 
sponse is desired, more than 400 OME/ 
AOME must survive in order to deliver 400 
OME/AOME optimally.” 

Fourth, the 400 OME figure fails entirely 
to account for the redundant force necessary 
to reply to lower-level strikes. When all is 
considered, a conservative estimate of the 
force necessary to deter the Soviet Union 
across the entire counterforce/countervalue 
spectrum must be increased by an order of 
magnitude, with particular emphasis on 
weapons programmed to offset Soviet “‘soci- 
etal hardening” measures. This force should 
include large numbers of (1) medium-size, 
accurately delivered explosives pro- 
grammed to eliminate the numerous, hard, 
widely dispersed targets the new matrix con- 
sists of and (2) extremely large explosives, 
programmed to create the large quantities of 
fallout necessary to attack an evacuated 
populace protected by, “... hasty shelters 
constructed from materials at hand.’’® 

When the PRC is factored in, the estimate 
increases substantially. The PRC is only 20 
percent urbanized contrasted to the Soviet 
Union, 56 percent, and the United States, 
73.5 percent. This is relevant since assured 
destruction is related to urban population 
density and concentration. That explains 
why the Soviet Union was once considered 
vulnerable to 400 optimally delivered OME, 
compared to the 200 OME requirement for 
the United States. Precisely what the figure 
for the PRC would be has never been declas- 
sified, but it may safely be assumed to be at 
least twice that of the U.S.S.R. In toto, then, 
a conservative, responsible estimate would 
indicate that the original McNamara esti- 
mate is now inaccurate by several orders of 
magnitude.® 


T HE ROLE of each arm of 
the Triad in producing this force level might 
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next attract the attention and consideration 
of the analyst. The most heralded of the arms 
is the ballistic missile submarine because of 
its invulnerability to detection and destruc- 
tion in terms of one swift strike. But it should 
be noted that a conventional warfighting 
phase of undetermined duration in Western 
Europe looms among the most sophisticated 
projections of nuclear confrontation. Given 
weeks or months, portions of the ballistic 
missile fleet could be detected and de- 
stroyed. And this condition would be greatly 
exacerbated if the real-time antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW) breakthrough, projected by 
Dr. Malcolm R. Currie, former Director of 
Defense Research and Engineering, were to 
occur. 

A second difficulty results from the rela- 
tively small and inaccurate RVs that current 
and projected sea-launched ballistic missiles 
(SLBMs) are armed with: they are ill- 
equipped to attack hardened or dispersed in- 
dustrial and population targets. For example, 
the projected Trident 1 and Trident 2 sub- 
marine-launched missiles, outfitted with op- 
timally designed inertial guidance systems, 
have notional accuracies of no more than .25 
nautical miles (NM). The Trident 1 missile is 
expected to be armed with eight 100 KT 
warheads and the Trident 2 with as many as 
seven 350 KT Mark 12A RVs. The former 
would have approximately a .32 single shot 
kill probability (SSKP) against a structure 
hardened to withstand 300 psi, while the lat- 
ter would possess approximately .59 SSKP. 
Neither value is impressive. This lack of per- 
formance could be overcome by equipping 
the ballistic missile submarine fleet with ter- 
minal guidance systems, but many critics feel 
that accuracies of at least .05 NM (1.00 SSKP 
against a target hardened to withstand 300 
psi) will destabilize the strategic balance be- 
cause missiles so equipped would be equally 
lethal against hardened missile silos. In any 
event, terminal guidance will not achieve 
initial operating capability before 1987.!° 


Of more significance, small warheads pro- 
duce small quantities of fallcut, which is one 
aspect of a nuclear burst that is directly pro- 
portional to the size of the explosion (approx- 
imately 100 pounds to a one-megaton 
detonation). Since large quantities of fallout 
may be necessary to secure the assured de- 
struction of an evacuated populace dispersed 
in hastily constructed shelters, small subma- 
rine-launched RVs may be expected to have 
limited value in attacking it. These re-entry 
vehicles might be more cost-effectively em- 
ployed against general, soft area targets.'! 

The following should also be observed: 

(1) Attacks on submarines at sea produce 
little or only limited collateral damage. This 
system invites attacks upon itself to a far 
greater degree than either of the other two 
arms of the Triad. 

(2) Ten Trident boats will cost an estimated 
$15 billion. To procure a force approaching 
the level required for assured destruction 
would impose an unendurable fiscal burden 
on the nation. 

(3) A sudden breakthrough could wipe out 
the entire deterrent if it were committed to 
a single medium. 

(4) Severe communication problems may 
exist in relation to the ballistic missile subma- 
rine. The boat may possess more survivabili- 
ty than the means to communicate with it, 
even assuming that the Seafarer communica- 
tion system is constructed. 

(5) Limited strikes from a ballistic missile 
submarine present serious difficulties. Once a 
missile is launched the boat has disclosed its 
position and would in some instances be in 
danger of destruction. 

Conclusion: Though a key portion of the 
strategic Triad, the ballistic missile subma- 
rine lacks the cost-effective survivability to 
cover the entire counterforce/countervalue 
spectrum alone.'? 

The second arn of the deterrent is the 
land-based missile force. This arm of the 
Triad is currently passing through a stage of 





uncertainty. Careful analysis indicates that if 
current trends continue, by the late 1980s a 
Soviet land-based missile force of 313 SS-18 
and approximately 65 SS-19 ICBMs will be 
sufficient to destroy about 95 percent of the 
current American land-based missile force.'* 
Since the Vladivostok aide-mémoire permits 
each superpower to procure 1320 missiles 
with multiple warheads, the situation could 
assume critical dimensions. 

The logical response to such a threat would 
appear to be to move at once in the direction 
of one of the mobile basing alternatives avail- 
able. Eventually this may become necessary, 
but at present powerful forces argue against 
the adoption of such a course. Three factors 
are paramount: (1) The inability to detect the 
number of missiles present in either the cov- 
ered trenches or the multiple aim points of 
the two most-often-proposed land mobile 
systems could mean the end of SALT 
negotiations and serve as a powerful catalyst 
to nuclear proliferation. (2) The existing silo 
force is relatively inexpensive to maintain. 
This would not be true of a land mobile force, 
which will be 1.5-2.0 times as costly. Equally 
disturbing is that in a period of high labor 
costs the approximately eight men it requires 
to operate and maintain each Minuteman 3 
leap to an average of 40 to 50 men for most 
mobile systems studied so far.'4 (3) The great- 
est problem may lie in creating cost-effective 
firepower. Even the 10,000 point system 
recommended by Paul H. Nitze would se- 
cure inadequate survivable firepower within 
the confines of currently proposed Minute- 
man force levels.'* Juxtaposed, if a crash pro- 
gram were mounted and the entire 
Minuteman force of 1000 missiles was re- 
placed by the 150-170,000 pound version of 
the MX, it should be possible to secure a for- 
midable poststrike force. But it should be fur- 
ther noted that to procure such a force could 
entail expenditure in the area of $20-$30 bil- 
lion. This figure does not include the $10-$20 
billion estimate for the mobile system itself. 
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Lastly, the proposed MX, with its fourteen 
350 KT Mark 12A RVs, will encounter many 
of the same difficulties the Trident missiles 
are apt to be exposed to in terms of attacking 
a widely dispersed populace.'® 

Conclusion: With regard to the land-based 
missile force, follow current force planning 
goals. Introduce modifications to the current 
silo-based Minuteman force, withhold land 
mobile basing and large-scale MX alterna- 
tives pending the outcome of U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations. 

Manned bombers constitute the third and 
final arm of the strategic Triad. They are the 
least understood of the three systems com- 
prising the Triad, but paradoxically they are 
also the most lethal. The maximum payload 
per unit is enormous. Today a single B-52G/ 
H optimally equipped with four gravity 
bombs (10 MT x 2 + 5 MT x 2) and six 200 
KT short-range attack missiles (SRAM) dis- 
poses a payload that due to its enormous 
weight is optimal for attacking widely dis- 
persed targets. In terms of megatonnage, an 
optimally armed B-52 would notionally dis- 
pose 30 MT as compared to a Trident subma- 
rine’s 19.17 

From another standpoint, the extreme ac- 
curacy of air-delivered gravity bombs ren- 
ders the manned bomber the ideal candidate 
to attack such portions of Soviet society that 
have been hardened to withstand nuclear as- 
sault. In fact, witnesses before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee have testified 
that some targets in the single integrated op- 
erations plan (SIOP) cannot be attacked cost 
effectively by any other means. (For exam- 
ple, the Hoover Dam may require up to 10,- 
000 psi.)'* 

Considering that the prime mission of our 
strategic forces is deterrence, the manned 
bomber force is the only leg of the Triad that 
can be flexed in time of crisis. Neither ICBMs 
nor SLBMs can be recalled once fired. It is 
unthinkable that either of them would ever 
be launched under any conditions other than 
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general hostilities. But the bomber force can 
be launched on warning and recalled at any 
time short of reaching the target. In short, 
the bomber force gives our national com- 
mand authorities a strategic option between 
all or nothing when hostilities appear immi- 
nent. 

As with the other arms of the Triad, several 
caveats need to be observed. First, a single 
B-52 with ten weapons embarked could 
strike at no more than ten targets, while the 
Trident class submarine could theoretically 
(if implausibly) strike at up to 192. Second, in 
terms of a large target structure, one com- 
prised of many small noncircular sites, the 
manned bomber fares poorly when contrast- 
ed to the submarine. A B-1 with an optimal 
payload of 24 SRAMs possesses 15 AOME, 
the Trident submarine with 24 missiles, 98. 
Third, in many instances the bomber would 
deploy a payload far less than the maximum 
one quoted above (a typical B-52 bomb load 
might consist of 1 MT x 4 or 400 KT x 4). 
The target structure to be attacked would be 
the determinant. Therefore, across some 
profiles the submarine would be superior. 

But it must be remembered that the 
bomber is a reusable platform, and no other 
system has this capability in cost-efficient 
terms. When this capability is factored into 
the equation, it invalidates most other meas- 
urements. Invariably, the manned bomber is 
undervalued because its real-time capability 
for multiple strikes is ignored. This becomes 
more apparent when it is remembered that 
the Minuteman 3 and Poseidon missiles have 
a current price of approximately $9 million 
per unit. The cost of reloading missile silos or 
submarines would be prohibitive. Of equal 
significance, many bombers may be pur- 
chased for the price of one submarine. The 
proposed force of 244 B-1 bombers has an 
estimated cost of $24 billion. A mere ten Tri- 
dent-class submarines have been cost es- 
timated at $15 billion. Conclusion: No 
high-volume force capable of coping with 


current Soviet civil defense measures is able 
to be developed in a cost-effective manner 
without a high volume, high accuracy 
manned bomber.!® 


| F IT is assumed that a 
manned bomber is a viable portion of the 
Triad, the next consideration should involve 
the configuration of the aircraft. Under this 
heading few serious analysts question the 
need to procure a replacement for the aging 
B-52 fleet. Built to perform over a 5000 hour 
flight profile, the average B-52 has logged 
over 8000 hours with many exceeding 
11,000; built to perform for ten years, the last 
B-52/H was delivered in October 1962. By 
1990 these veterans will no longer be able to 
perform a first-line mission. If they are not 
supplemented by some alternative system, it 
is doubtful that they will be able to perform 
at all.?° 

In terms of the future, two candidates have 
been proposed to augment/replace the ag- 
ing B-52 fleet: the Air Force B-1 manned, 
penetrating bomber and the Brookings Insti- 
tution cruise missile armed, wide-body, 
stand-off bomber.?! Which of the two will 
eventually be adopted and procured as the 
B-52 follow-on is not clear at this writing. 
Nevertheless, the final decision should be 
based on considerations involving basic sur- 
vivability, which must be seen both in terms 
of escaping from a base under attack and in 
terms of successfully penetrating to the tar- 
get. 

Regarding the former consideration, two 
factors become relevant: (1) In a “worst pos- 
sible case” scenario, eight minutes of vacilla- 
tion by the national command authorities in 
the face of a dedicated attack by depressed 
trajectory SS-N-8 missiles could lead to the - 
complete loss of any bomber force. Conclu- 
sion: Any bomber force is vulnerable even to 
small human error. No bomber force pos- 
sesses a sufficiently high level of survivability 





to be entrusted with the whole of the nation’s 
strategic defense.?? (2) In “worst plausible 
case” scenarios, crisis preparations combined 
with the anticipated timely decision-making 
at the national level will be able to invalidate 
any foreseeable enemy attack aimed at 
preempting the bombers on their runways. 
Conclusion: In most plausible crises, the 
manned bomber is a valid system and re- 
mains a vital portion of the strategic Triad. 

This conclusion is most readily grasped by 
examining a typical crisis. Whatever the ori- 
gin (possibly involving Europe), the adminis- 
tration would have adequate warning of the 
impending collision, would be eager to con- 
trol the level of tension, but at the same time 
would find it advantageous to optimize its 
force level should negotiations collapse. 
From the standpoint of the manned bomber, 
this state could be most readily achieved by 
deploying the available number of bombers 
at sparsely inhabited points where a preemp- 
tive strike could not reach them prior to 
their successful escape. Though it should be 
observed that at present the Soviets have not 
developed depressed trajectory capability 
for their modern naval missiles (SS-N-6 and 
SS-N-8), they have tested it on the enormous 
land-based SS-9 system. Inasmuch as the next 
generation of bombers is expected to have a 
life-cycle span of thirty years, the possibility 
that this “within the state-of-the-art” con- 
cept may be deployed is difficult to ignore.?* 

Were it to be deployed, its impact may be 
illustrated by observing that the total escape 
time for B-1 is approximately 240 seconds. 
The Brookings wide-body cannot perform 
the same mission profile in less than 330 se- 
conds and is only able to perform it that well 
if rocket-assisted takeoff is provided. In addi- 
tion, B-1 is smaller and hence is able to take 
off more swiftly than the wide-body, one ev- 
ery 7.5 seconds as opposed to one every 15 
seconds. Finally, B-1 is able to operate from 
short (7500 foot) runways, as contrasted to 
the approximately 10,500 foot runways 
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needed for the wide-body. The result of this 
phenomenon is that only Rapid City, South 
Dakota, has the right combination of runway 
length and distance from the sea to enable 
the wide-body to escape attack from dedicat- 
ed SLBMs. In contraposition, the four largest 
municipal airports in the state of Wyoming 
themselves possess a notional capability to 
launch 49 percent of the proposed B-1 crisis 
force of 210 in the face of the same assault. 
Conclusion: Of a total force procurement of 
244, generating a crisis alert force of 210, B-1 
produces 210 survivors operating either 
from existing airstrips or easily modified air- 
strips, the wide-body fewer than ten.?4 

In light of this harsh reality, a force of 
wide-bodies would have one of two choices: 
either to risk preemptive destruction or pro- 
ceed to airborne alert. The latter move 
would preserve that portion of the force so 
deployed, but the gambit has its drawbacks. 
Primary among these is that it requires a 
very large force on the ground to sustain a 
very small force in the air. It is estimated that 
in the early 1960s the United States pos- 
sessed a capability to sustain 12.5 percent of 
the then existing bomber force in the air for 
a period of one year. For crises of shorter 
duration improved percentages should be 
possible, but the implications are obvious.?® 

A second problem encountered in sce- 
narios involving airborne alert touches on 
the delicate question of crisis management. 
While in some situations it might be deemed 
desirable to place bombers on airborne alert 
to signal resolve, in others it might not. It 
should be understood in advance that plac- 
ing bombers on airborne alert has ominous 
escalatory overtones. Even a quick deploy- 
ment to deep interior bases, away from vul- 
nerable coasts, would not have the same 
impact. Conclusion: Airborne alert is not 
necessarily a desirable state. 

Provided the bombers survive attempts 
aimed at preemptive destruction, they must 
then possess the capability to penetrate to 
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their targets. Twenty years ago Albert Wohl- 
stetter estimated that on a typical mission an 
individual bomber possessed between .5-.9 
chance of survivability, depending on the 
state of the defense and the skill and execu- 
tion of the offense. Under present conditions, 
analysis would indicate that the wide-body is 
near the lower end of that profile, while the 
B-1 is at the upper end.?® 

The wide-body, presumed to be in the 747 
class, is vulnerable to a wide range of criti- 
cisms. Among them is the fact that the 1500 
nautical-mile-range cruise missile that the 
Brookings experts proposed as the irreduci- 
ble minimum does not exist. Proposed air- 
launched cruise missiles (ALCMs) have no- 
tional ranges of between 1000-1200 nautical 
miles. And while a longer-range ALCM 
could be developed from the Navy’s sea- 
launched cruise missile (SLCM) program, to 
achieve 1500 nautical miles in the airborne 
mode would entail additional expenditure.?” 

Of more significance, the aircraft and its 
missile (whatever the range) are vulnerable 
to enemy air defense. The Soviet Union has 
the world’s largest and most modern air de- 
fense system. It currently lists in its inventory 
5000 air surveillance radars, over 2500 inter- 
ceptors, and some 12,000 surface-to-air mis- 
sile (SAM) launchers. It is constantly being 
upgraded. This air defense would have a 
wide range of options to deploy against the 
handful of surviving lumbering wide-bodies 
that could be maintained on airborne alert.?® 

First, the Soviets could attack them at ex- 
treme range with a combination of airborne 
warning and control system (AWACS) air- 
craft and transports (possibly of the II-76 
class) armed with air-to-air missiles. The pro- 
portion that this problem is apt to assume 
may be best illustrated by observing that a- 
nalysis indicates that even the current primi- 
tive Soviet AWACS (NATO code-named 
Moss) works acceptably over water, the very 
medium above which the wide-body would 
be expected to launch its ALCMs. Future 


AWACS should be far more effective, espe- 
cially when they are combined with the 
high-altitude profile the lumbering wide- 
body would be flying and its vast radar cross 
section.?° 

Second, in regions where the wide-body 
would have to approach nearer to the coast 
to attack its targets, less costly and sophis- 
ticated measures should suffice. Current or 
projected interceptors supported by AWACS 
and, in some instances, by in-flight refueling 
should be able to exact a considerable toll 
among the lumbering wide-bodies. It is pos- 
sible that the mortality rate would approach 
the 50 percent mark.*°® 

Third, in addition to the bomber, the 
ALCM itself may be attacked. It is not often 
noted, but all projected cruise missiles fly a 
portion of their profile at very high altitudes 
(as much as 45,000 feet). At such heights, 
even primitive interceptors with standard 
air-to-air weapons should be lethal. Of per- 
haps more importance, during the next 30 
years interceptors equipped with look-down- 
shoot-down systems should be developed 
and deployed. Brookings experts estimate 
that 600 such interceptors, each equipped 
with six missiles capable of a 50 percent in- 
tercept/reliability, could inflict up to 1000 
kills on a notional cruise missile force.*? 

Fourth, sophisticated terminal air defenses 
should be able to engage and kill several hun- 
dred more slow-moving, subsonic cruise mis- 
siles. The effectiveness of these defenses 
hinges largely on the number of sites to be 
defended, the number of rounds each 
launcher is eble to fire at an approaching 
ALCM concentration, and, most significant, 
how many sites are able to be avoided by 
skillfully preplanning ALCM flight patterns. 
Taking these factors into consideration, one 
conservative estimate yields approximately 
300 additional kills.>? 

Finally, it would appear that the wide- 
body/cruise missile system is a vulnerable 
weapon. It would also appear that the Brook- 





ings experts were cognizant of this. To over- 
come the weaknesses inherent in the 
wide-body system, they proposed that a path 
for the ALCMs be cleared through the termi- 
nal defenses with air-launched ballistic mis- 
siles (ALBMs). This system does not exist in 
any form today, and the expense of develop- 
ing it might be exorbitant.** Conclusion: 
Without ALBM support the wide-body sys- 
tem is highly vulnerable and, in addition, is 
subject to the earlier elaborated caveats con- 
cerning the difficulty of attacking dispersed 
populations with low fallout producing ex- 
plosives (ALCM warhead = 250 KT).** 
The strategic picture involving B-1 is diff- 
erent. B-1 combines a relatively small radar 
cross section with an electronic counter- 
measures suite that will prove difficult for 
many enemy sensors to penetrate. The air- 
craft is capable of near sonic speed at heights 
as low as 200 feet above the ground. This 
renders tail chase by any foreseeable inter- 
ceptor highly implausible. Should the enemy 
improve his sensors or electronic counter- 
countermeasures, B-1 has room to grow and 
will be fully capable of accepting advanced 
systems such as the short-range ballistic de- 
fense missile (SRBDM) and the advanced 
strategic air-launched missile (ASALM). The 
former would be used to protect the bomber 
from air-to-air missiles; the latter will be ca- 
pable of nuclear engagement against air or 
land-based targets and will combine SRAM 
speed (Mach 2.5-3.0) with ALCM range (650 
NM). If their deployment becomes neces- 
sary, they should provide an acceptable an- 
swer to an advanced Soviet AWACS and 
look-down-shoot-down interceptors.*5 
Above all B-1 will penetrate to the target 
with its weapon mix of SRAMs (as many as 
24), or gravity bombs, or ALCMs, or 
SRBDMs, or ASALMs, providing unrivaled 
flexibility of payload, extraordinary accuracy 
of delivery, and even some immediate recon- 
naissance of the target area. The fact that this 
system is manned optimizes system surviva- 
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bility by providing the maximum number of 
options for defense suppression, ranging 
from jamming, to avoidance, to destruction. 
Unlike the ALCM it will not be bound to a 
set, slow-moving flight profile devoid of alter- 
natives. 

The lethality of the system is best gauged 
by observing the performance of the aircraft 
under conditions depicting “the worst plausi- 
ble case.” This scenario envisions the na- 
tional command authorities’ failing to 
disperse exposed aircraft to secure inland 
sites. Thus, only those bombers deep based at 
Minot and Grand Forks, North Dakota, and 
at Rapid City would survive preemption. If 
Rapid City were outfitted with a double 
squadron wing, some 34 B-1s could escape a 
dedicated attack by depressed trajectory 
SLBMs with a notional capability to travel 
1100 NM in 445 seconds and have operation- 
al access to Hudson Bay.*® 

The amount of firepower deliverable by 
such a force in a single strike would vary with 
the payload carried. But if .9 of those able to 
escape preemption proved to be mechani- 
cally reliable and .85 survived enemy de- 
fenses (as the USAF has hypothesized), then 
26 B-1s should reach their goals armed with 
as many as 24 SRAMs per bomber (if each 
proved to have a .9 reliability that would 
equal almost 600 weapons delivered on tar- 
get) or a far smaller number of heavy gravity 
bombs.” 

Under similar conditions, a mere six wide- 
bodies would escape from their only safe ha- 
ven, Rapid City. And it is questionable that 
any weapons would be delivered on target 
by this handful of survivors if the rest of the 
equation included: .9 mechanical reliability, 
.5 survivability, and serious degradation to 
the 50 ALCMs (.9 reliability) embarked 
aboard each aircraft from both interceptors 
and terminal defenses. 


IN THE period of the late 1980s the concept of 
the strategic Triad may be discarded, and 


~ 
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revolutionary strategies may develop. How- 
ever, until such plans are reasonably for- 
mulated, the classical model will necessarily 
have to be followed. If it is, and if it is decided 
that a high-volume, high-accuracy payload is 
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by Major Dennis W. Stiles in the Air Uni- 
versity Review dealt with the intrinsic 
strengths and weaknesses of tactical air 
forces.! By their very nature, tactical fighters 
can do some things well and others poorly, 
independent of the environment in which 
they are employed. But the combat environ- 
ment itself imposes additional conditions 
that must be accommodated if tactical air- 
craft are to be employed effectively. It is nec- 
essary, then, to expand on the concepts 
explored by Major Stiles so that we may at- 
tempt to answer hard and specific questions 
about: 
e the composition of the future tacti- 
cal fighter force structure (how many F-15s, 


F-16s, and A-10s); 
e the weapons that can be best com- 


bined with our aircraft to obtain the most 
effectiveness for the dollars available to us. 

Without question, a conflict in Europe 
would pose the most demanding environ- 
ment for our tactical air forces, and it is in the 
context of a conventional war in Europe that 
the thoughts to follow will evolve. 


S OME months ago, a thoughtful article 


The Backdrop of 
Strategy and Technology 


The Air Force’s tactical fighter squadrons, 
active and Reserve, are assuming a role of 
unprecedented importance in preserving 
the integrity of the Atlantic alliance. Because 
our nation no longer enjoys overwhelming 
nuclear superiority over the forces of the 
Warsaw Pact, defense of Western Europe by 
an early use of theater-nuclear forces has lost 


Author’s note: The views expressed in this article are 
those of the author and do not necessarily reflect those 
of the U.S. Air Force or the Office of Management and 
Budget. 
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the appeal that this so-called trip-wire strate- 
gy held for the NATO nations in the fifties 
and sixties. The perceived linkage between 
theater-nuclear war and general war has 
become uncomfortably tighter with the ac- 
quisition of a formidable nuclear arsenal by 
the Soviet Union. 

It is no surprise, then, that the defense of 
Europe has been planned around NATO’s 
conventional forces—under the expectation 
that these forces can prove strong enough to 
preserve the territorial integrity of the al- 
liance while keeping the intensity of the con- 
flict well below the nuclear threshold. 

But the Soviet Union has not been content 
to upgrade only its nuclear forces. Any re- 
spected source of data will show the conven- 
tional forces of the Warsaw Pact to be unset- 
tlingly heavy in armor and artillery, the 
hardware which provides firepower and 
shock for a rapidly moving conventional 
offensive. To deter the Pact, and to defeat 
their conventional forces if deterrence fails, 
we must maintain first-rate conventional 
forces of our own. However, the nations of 
the alliance, including our own, have shown 
a reluctance to offset Warsaw Pact quantita- 
tive advantages in conventional ground 
forces by expanding our own armies to any 
appreciable degree. Rather than opt for the 
labor-intensive solution—with its attendant 
manpower costs—we have, instead, chosen 
the capital-intensive approach. We have de- 
cided to counter Warsaw Pact mass with 
Western technology. 

A prime example of this reliance on tech- 
nology is the future strengthening of NATO’s 
tactical air forces with the F-16 and the re- 
placement of F-4s in our own active Air 
Force with A-10s, F-15s, and F-16s. But it is 
not enough to obtain new equipment. There 
is much to be explored in determining the 
most profitable ways to employ that equip- 
ment to enhance deterrence and to make 
Central Europe a burial ground for Pact ar- 
mor if deterrence fails. 





Counterair and 
Support of Ground Forces 


The necessity for an effective division of 
labor between NATO’s ground forces and air 
forces was highlighted recently in an article 
in Air Force Magazine that describes the role 
of NATO tactical air power as a partner with 
alliance ground forces in stopping a Warsaw 
Pact armored thrust across Europe. One 
paragraph of the article is particularly il- 
luminating: 

If intelligence is right, NATO ground forces 
could achieve local superiority against the first 
assault echelon. The second, equally decisive, 
“if” is whether US and other NATO tactical 
airpower would be able to deal with the Pact’s 
second echelon before it could engage NATO 
ground forces at the forward edge of the battle 
area. This, then, leads to the third requirement 
for a successful defense by NATO forces—the 
rapid achievement of local air superiority over 
the main battle area to permit air interdictions 
of Pact follow-on attacks.” 

For the air-superiority mission, the key 
words are Jocal air superiority over the main 
battle area. The emphasis on aerial battle 
implicit in this statement, rather than attack 
of Warsaw Pact airfields, reflects two impor- 
tant developments for Western airmen: 

e NATO air-superiority aircraft will 
have a distinct technological edge over those 
of the enemy as the F-15 and F-16 enter 


NATO air forces in quantity. 
e Attacks on heavily defended War- 


saw Pact airfields—where enemy aircraft are 
well protected with aircraft shelters and sur- 
face-to-air defenses—may be prohibitively 
costly compared with the damage inflicted. 

For the ground-attack mission, the para- 
graph cited earlier describes what could be 
an increasingly important role for NATO air 
forces with the words: whether US and other 
NATO tactical airpower would be able to 
deal with the Pact’s second echelon before it 
could engage NATO ground forces at the for- 
ward edge of the battle area. Implied here is 
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a shift in emphasis from the familiar close-air- 
support (CAS) mission—where aerial ord- 
nance is delivered near friendly ground 
forces—to ground attack in support of friend- 
ly ground forces beyond the effective range 
of weapons organic to those ground forces 
(the so-called “battlefield” interdiction mis- 
sion).* 

This interpretation does not mean that 
close air support will be abandoned for bat- 
tlefield interdiction but that the preponder- 
ance of the ground-support effort will be 
concentrated against follow-on echelons of 
Pact forces. But close air support will contin- 
ue to be a particularly important Air Force 
mission. 


Close Air Support 


If breakthroughs by Pact armor threaten 
at the forward edge of the battle area 
(FEBA), air power will be massed in space 
and time to beat down the Pact forces before 
they can attain breakthrough momentum. 
Because CAS attacks must not endanger 
friendly ground forces, precision-guided 
weapons such as the Maverick missile will be 
particularly useful in this role. The A-10 will 
soon play the primary CAS role for the U.S. 
Air Force, and it is well-suited to this mission. 
The A-10 can perform in Europe’s poor 
weather when other aircraft cannot, and, for 
a CAS aircraft, this capability far outweighs 
others in importance. The mission must be 
flown when the ground situation demands— 
not when the weather permits. 

Because the A-10 will be thrown into the 
breach when points of attempted Pact break- 
through become discernible, it may be wise 
strategy to limit A-10 sorties early in the con- 
flict to conserve the striking power of the 


*Author’s note: AFM 2-1, Tactical Air Operations-Counter Air, Close Air 
Support, and Air Interdiction, identifies air interdiction as one of the five 
combat functions performed by tactical air forces. Air Force doctrine does 
not differentiate within the air interdiction function based on target dis- 
tances relative to the forward edge of the battle area (FEBA). The term 
“battlefield” interdiction used in this article refers to that portion of the air 
interdiction function described above (i.e., ground attack in support of 
friendly ground forces beyond the range of weapons organic to those 
ground forces). 
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A-10 force for maximum effect when break- 
through massing by the Pact begins to occur. 
This strategy, of course, would require 
NATO ground forces to hold their own 
against Pact first-echelon forces where 
breakthroughs are not attempted and would 
depend upon success by the battlefield-inter- 
diction force in disrupting Pact artillery and 
follow-on echelons. (Battlefield interdiction 
will be treated in detail later.) 
A reduced employment of the A-10 early 
in the conflict could: 
e preserve the A-10 force until it is 


most critically needed: 
e conserve Maverick missiles; 
e allow additional time for suppres- 


sion of Pact air-defense weapons at the 


FEBA to reduce attrition of the A-10; and 
e conserve the A-10 force so that, 


when the Pact offensive stalls, the A-10 can 
precede counterattacking NATO armies to 
help rout Pact ground forces. After Pact sur- 
face-to-air defenses have been suppressed (or 
have run low on ammunition because their 
high rates of fire), the A-10 could be particu- 
larly lethal in such a counterattack role. 

The second point—to conserve Maverick 
missiles—is particularly important. If A-10s 
expend Mavericks at the rates of which they 
are capable, before attempted Pact break- 
throughs at the FEBA begin to develop, 
these valuable weapons may be in short sup- 
ply when they are most needed to defeat 
breakthrough forces. 

Earlier, it was stated that the Air Force has 
a continuing, central role to play in the battle 
at the FEBA. What does seem to be emerg- 
ing, however, is perhaps a more important 
ground-attack mission—beyond the FEBA 
and beyond the effective range of the Army’s 
organic weapons—for our tactical air forces. 


Battlefield Interdiction 


This mission will enable air power to be 
applied with maximum speed and mass in 


ground attack because a number of con- 
straints that limit the intensity of weapons 
delivery in close air support will be over- 
come. Specifically: 

e Because ordnance will not be deliv- 
ered near friendly ground forces in bat- 
tlefield interdiction, there will be a relative 
lack of dependence on forward air controll- 
ers (FACs) to coordinate air attacks—and this 
coordination can slow the rate at which 
weapons are employed. 

e Because of this reduced depend- 
ence on FACs, battlefield interdiction will 
have a relatively reduced vulnerability to 
enemy electronic countermeasures (ECM), 
which may hinder coordination of strike air- 
craft with FACs in the CAS mission—another 
factor that can slow the rate of weapons 
delivery. 

e Battlefield interdiction will enable 


Table 1. Battlefield interdiction attack modes— 
options and definitions 


Options: 


Option | — Single-pass attack with area weapons 
Option 2 — Multiple-pass attack with precision-guided 
munitions 


Definitions 


W, — Weapon loads per sortie 

K, — Target kills per pass 

L; — Losses per sortie 

Pi Probability of loss during ingress to target 

Pr Probability of loss per weapon delivery pass 

Pre Probability of loss during egress from target 

S. Sorties per unit equipment (UE) aircraft (based 
on UE aircraft at the beginning of each day) 

Ps Probability of loss per sortie 


n 
(1—Pis) = (1 — Pu) (1 — Pre) (1 — Pp) 
Where n = number of passes 
K; — Target kills per sortie 


total passes 


K, =(1—- Pi) Du-a)" K, 
n= 1 





the mass employment of area weapons, mu- 
nitions that allow intense firepower to be 
delivered at high rates but which are danger- 
ous to use near friendly troops in close air 
support. 

However, these advantages of battlefield 
interdiction come at greater risk of attrition, 
compared with operations in the CAS mode, 
because of a relatively longer exposure to 
enemy defenses. Therefore, gains in effec- 
tiveness must be balanced against increased 
risks of loss. Attempts to achieve such a bal- 
ance have resulted in lively and useful de- 
bates about the following modes of attack for 
battlefield interdiction: 

e single-pass deliveries of area weap- 
ons; 

e multiple-pass deliveries of preci- 
sion-guided weapons. 
Because this article attempts to deal with the 
specifics of the battlefield-interdiction mis- 
sion, the strengths and weaknesses of each 
attack mode will be explored in some detail. 

Table 1 lists definitions that will be used in 
subsequent tables to illustrate tradeoffs in the 
two modes of attack. Shown in Table 2 are 
assumptions about the various parameters 
defined in Table 1. These assumptions are 
intended to be relatively consistent, from 
one option to the other, though the absolute 
values may not suit the individual reader’s 
intuition. The reader can easily determine 
the effects of his own assumptions by placing 
them in the framework described by the ta- 


bles. 
The effects of the assumptions shown in 


Table 2 are found in the five-day campaign 
history for 500 unit-equipment (UE) aircraft 
at the bottom of the table. Specifically, for 
Table 2: 

e The single-pass option results in 
about one third the kills produced by multi- 


ple attacks. 
e The losses incurred in the multiple- 


pass attacks are greater than those of the sin- 
gle-pass option by more than a factor of two. 
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Table 2. Battlefield interdiction illustrative example 


Assumptions * 
Option 1 


W, 
K> 
Pi 
Pp 
Pre 
Sa 


8 x Rockeye 
u 


01 
.03 
01 
2 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (1 — .01) 
Pi; = .05 
Ks = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (.9) = .86 


Option 2 


W, = 6x Maverick 
K, 
Pi 
Pr 
Pie 
Sa 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01) (1 — .01) ( 1 — .03) ° 
Ps = 18 


uuu du 
Noosoon 
—Q— 


6 
n 
K. = (1-01) > (1-03) (.7)=3.74 
n=1 


Illustrative Campaign History 


Day 1 2 3 
Option 1 


UE aircraft 500 450 405 364 
Sorties 1000 900 810 728 
Kills 860 774 697 626 
Losses 50 45 41 36 


Kills per loss 
Option 2 

500 
1000 2644 
3740 9889 


180 476 
20.8 


UE aircraft 
Sorties 

Kills 

Losses 

Kills per loss 


*The reader should remember that these values, though not necessarily 
unrealistic, are illustrative. The data and equations shown are presented in detail 
so that the reader can employ his own parameters if those shown in this and 
subsequent tables do not suit him. 
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e The kills-per-loss ratio favors the 
multiple-pass option. 

Tables 3 through 5 provide sensitivity ex- 
cursions about this first example by exploring 
changes in attrition and kill assumptions. 

In Table 3, the probabilities for loss have 
been doubled, and the sensitivity of the per- 
formance of the multiple-pass option is 
shown vividly in the campaign history: 

e In both options, kills have decreased 
from those shown in Table 2—the kills of the 
multiple-pass option have decreased 50 per- 
cent while those of the single-pass option 


have dropped by 20 percent. 
e The multiple-pass option has the 


better kills-per-loss ratio. 

Thus, if the reader believes that the loss rates 
shown initially in Table 2 are too low for the 
environment being considered, he would 
find the multiple-pass tactic less attractive as 
loss rates are increased. 

Table 4 presents a variation on the attri- 
tion theme by exploring the intuitively ap- 
pealing view that a higher loss rate per pass 
will occur on subsequent passes for multiple 
attacks, compared with that for the first pass. 
The results show: 

e The same outcomes for the single- 


pass option (compared with those of Table 2). 
e A drop in kills for the multiple-pass 


option by approximately 40 percent (com- 
pared with the multiple-pass results shown in 


Table 2). 
e Akills-per-loss ratio favoring the sin- 


gle-pass option. 

Table 5 introduces a hypothetical new area 
weapon that would allow multiple kills to be 
obtained from one pass, to show how such a 
weapon would dramatically improve the 
performance of the single-pass option, com- 
pared with that of multiple attacks. All other 
assumptions from Table 4 are retained. The 
campaign history in Table 5 shows: 

e Approximately equal kills for both 
options; 


Table 3. Battlefeld interdiction sensitivity excursion 


Assumptions 
Option 1 


W, = 8 x Rockeye 
K, 9 

Pi 
Py 
Pe 
Sa 


.02 
.06 
.02 
2 


tu ub wea 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .02) (1 — .02) (1 — .06) 
Pi; = .10 
Ks = (1 — .02) (1 — .06) (.9) = .83 


Option 2 


= 6 x Maverick 
PY 

02 

.06 

.02 

2 


Ws 
K, 


Pi 
Py 
P; le 
Sa 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .02) (1 — .02) ( 1 — .06) ° 
Pi, = .34 


6 
n 


K, =(1— .02 > (1— .06) (.7) = 3.33 
n=1 


Illustrative Campaign History 


Day | 2 3 
Option 1 


UE aircraft 500 400 
Sorties 1000 86800 
Kills 830 664 
Losses 100 80 


Kills per loss 
Option 2 

UE aircraft 500 
Sorties 1000 
Kills 3330 
Losses 340 
Kills per loss 





Table 4. Sensitivity excursion 


Assumptions 
Option 1 


W, = 
Kp 
Pi 
Py 
Pre 
Sa 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (1 — .01) 
a 3 


K, = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (.9) = .86 
Option 2 


6 x Maverick 

Pe i 

01 

.03 for the first pass and 
.06 for subsequent passes 
01 

2 


| 

oo 
x 
Rn 
i) 
re) 
yr 
o 
< 
o 


uw uu 
Voss 
—OQ=— 


hue uw i 


Therefore: 
(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01)1 — .01) ( 1 — .03) (1 — .06) * 


is = 3 


5 
K, =(1- 01) (1 — 03) (.7)+ (1 - on - 03) >, 
(1 — .06)" (.7) = 3.46 n=1 


Illustrative Campaign History 


Day 1 2 3 
Option 1 

UE aircraft 500 405 
Sorties 1000 

Kills 860 697 


Losses 50 41 
Kills per loss 


Option 2 


UE aircraft 
Sorties 

Kills 

Losses 

Kills per loss 


Table 5. Sensitivity excursion 


Assumptions 
Option 1 


W; 
Kp 
Pi 
Pp 
Pr 
Sa 


Therefore: 


(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (1 — .01) 
Ps = .05 
K, = (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (1.45) = 1.39 


New area weapon 
1.45 

01 

.03 

01 

2 


iui wu 


Option 2 


W, 
K, 
Pi 
Pry 


6 x Maverick 

Pe 

01 

.03 for the first pass and 
.06 for subsequent passes 
01 

2 


nuu il 


Pre 
Sa 


Therefore: 
(1 — Ps) = (1 — .01) (1 — .01) (1 — .03) (1 — .06)° 


Is = 3 


5 


K, =(1—.01)(1—.03)(.7)+(1- 0) (1-.03) > 
(1—.06) (.7) = 3.46 n=! 


Illustrative Campaign History 


Day 1 2 

Option 1 

UE aircraft 500 450 405 364 328 
Sorties 1000 900 810 728 656 
Kills 1390 1251 1126 1012 912 
Losses 50 45 4l 36 33 
Kills per loss 

Option 2 

UE aircraft 500 200 

Sorties 1000 400 

Kills 3460 1384 

Losses 300 120 

Kills per loss 
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e Fewer losses and, thus, a higher 
kills-per-loss ratio for the single-pass option. 
Multiple kills from an area weapon could 
result if sufficient area of coverage and densi- 
ty of coverage can be applied against dense 
targets. If a multiple-kill area weapon could 
be employed: it would be highly cost effec- 
tive. Table 6 shows that: 

e If the outcomes in losses shown in 
Table 5 were to be equalized by purchasing 
additional aircraft for the multiple-pass op- 
tion so that the surviving UE aircraft would 
be the same in each case, $2.3 billion would 
be required to procure additional UE air- 


craft; 
e For the cost of these additional air- 


craft and the Mavericks expended, 
$500,000,000 in R&D could be expended for 
the new weapon, and its cost could be $484,- 
000 per sortie. 


Table 6. Cost effectiveness of 
an area weapon (FY76 dollars) 


Deficit in surviving UE aircraft for the multiple-pass option 
of Table 5 
(500 — 205) — (500 — 495) = 290 


Cost to procure 290 additional UE (435 total aircraft — 
based on the F-16 program ratio of 650 total aircraft for 432 
UE aircraft): 


$1827 million (435 
aircraft @ $4.2 
million each) 


$457 million 


— Flyaway Cost (based on 
F-16 end-of-program 
flyaway cost in FY 80) 


— Procurement Additive 

(@ .25 of flyaway cost) 
— Subtotal $2284 million 
Maverick Costs: 


6 weapons x $20 thousand = $198 million 





1650 sorties x 


sortie weapon 


Total $2482 million 


New-Area-Weapon Economics: 
$2482 million — $500 million (R&D) = $1982 million 


$1982 million $484 thousand 
4094 sorties (Table 5) sortie 





It should be noted that no peacetime operat- 
ing and support (O&S) costs have been as- 
sessed against the additional UE aircraft, 
though O&S expenditures would be re- 
quired to provide 290 fresh, combat-ready 
UE aircraft at the fifth day of conflict. 

The key point shown by Table 6 is this: If 
a weapon could be delivered against Warsaw 
Pact artillery and armored targets, and could 
achieve multiple kills in one pass, this weap- 
on would be highly cost effective—even if its 
R&D cost and unit acquisition cost were 
quite high. 

Though this section on battlefield interdic- 
tion is somewhat detailed, the problem of 
target acquisition, prior to attack, has not 
been dealt with specifically because it is not 
clear that a target-acquisition sensor—eye- 
ball or other device—would favor either sin- 
gle-pass or multiple-pass weapons for visual 
attacks. With either weapon the pilot must 
find, identify, and strike the target. However, 
poor weather would preclude attacks with 
precision-guided weapons, while area weap- 
ons could be employed in the general area of 
suspected targets. Also, poor contrast of tar- 
get and background could deny the lock-on 
of a precision weapon when a pilot can suffi- 
ciently locate a target to deliver an area 
weapon. 


Area and Precision Weapons 


The desirability of one weapon or the oth- 
er for battlefield interdiction depends, as the 
tables have shown, on: 

e the attrition suffered by attacking in 


one mode compared with the other; 
e whether multiple kills can be 


achieved by dropping area weapons in one 
pass. 

Actually, a mix of area and precision-guided 
weapons may be a better answer than the 
either/or implications of the tables shown 
earlier. 





First, the use of area weapons early in the 
conflict, especially against massed artillery, 
could provide multiple kills and reduced 
losses to our tactical fighters. Later, after de- 
fense suppression has been applied liberally, 
and possibly after the enemy has attempted 
to reduce his losses by spreading his forces, 
precision-guided munitions could be em- 
ployed to good effect. Such a mixed-weapons 
strategy could achieve a favorable balance 
between kill rate and force conservation. 

It will not be surprising, therefore, to see 
the F-16, armed with a new area weapon, 
evolve as a very important ground-attack sys- 
tem in the NATO arsenal. The F-16, with its 
small size, high speed, and ability to maneu- 
ver defensively without great energy loss, 
should prove to be a highly survivable air- 
craft. Also, its survivability will be enhanced 
by its bombing system which will incorpo- 
rate a continuously computed impact point 
(CCIP) release cue that will allow effective 
weapons delivery without exposure to the 
risks of relatively long periods of target track- 
ing required by other weapons. Finally, the 
F-16 should be able to carry the load that a 
new area munition will probably require. 

Though this treatment of battlefield inter- 
diction has covered a good deal, more needs 
to be said about the importance of force con- 
servation. Perhaps this subject is an appropri- 
ate closing note. 


Force Conservation 


The environmental imperatives of a war in 
Central Europe may place a high premium 
on early force conservation by NATO to de- 
feat the Pact, because: 

e NATO air forces are indispensable 
to the containment of a Pact offensive and 
must be employed with effect at the outset of 
battle; 
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e Pact forces, enjoying a favorable ad- 
vantage in ground forces, are less dependent 


on their air forces for early air support; 
e The Pact tactical air force may be 


employed sparingly near the FEBA early in 
the conflict so that Pact surface-to-air de- 
fenses can attrit NATO’s air force— 
unimpeded by cumbersome requirements 
for the coordination of their own aircraft and 


surface weapons; 
e After the Pact surface-to-air de- 


fenses have been substantially suppressed or 
have drawn down their ammunition, the 
Pact tactical air force may be unleashed to 
destroy the remainder of NATO’s air forces 
and to add more punch to the ground offen- 
sive. 

Thus, the conspicuous absence of Soviet- 
trained Egyptian fighter forces during the 
early battles of the 1973 Yom Kippur War 
may be an indication of Soviet employment 
concepts for tactical fighters. We may well 
have witnessed a conscious effort by the 
Egyptians to withhold fighters from the bat- 
tle area until due!s between the opposing air 
force and friendly surface-to-air weapons 
had run their course. 

Because the Warsaw Pact will come at 
NATO with quantity on the ground and in 
the air, we must conduct battlefield interdic- 
tion and close air support skillfully, so that we 
conserve our forces while exploiting the 
great firepower potential only tactical air 
power can bring to the battlefield—to stop 
the enemy’s ground offensive before it gains 


momentum. 
Fairfax, Virginia 
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are instructed almost daily by scholars and soldiers, politicians and 

pundits. Despite its importance, or perhaps because of it, national 
security is a subject for frequent discussion and debate. But a curious and 
puzzling feature about national security issues is not that they are widely 
discussed; rather, what is bewildering is how narrowly they sometimes seem 
to be understood. 

Discussions of national security or defense policy, whether academic or 
casual, seem invariably to take for granted a number of fundamental 
considerations, what I call “unspoken assumptions.” Any discussion of 
national security policy is necessarily founded on several basic beliefs, about 
which there has to be agreement, tacit or otherwise, before any sensible 
dialogue can ensue. Usually, such agreement is simply understood or 
unexpressed, and the conversation or lecture or article proceeds 
unchallenged. One thing needed for a more detailed investigation of 
defense policy is a study of precisely those unspoken assumptions that lie, 
usually mute, at the heart of defense policy discussions. 


Nese SECURITY policy is vitally important—or so, at least, we 
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This article outlines five unspoken assump- 
tions that constitute the foundation of both 
national security policy itself and of all in- 
formed and intelligent discussion about and 
criticism of such policy. Readers are en- 
couraged to challenge the number or the ex- 
position of the assumptions I have marshaled 
here. Unless and until there is some common 
understanding about these unspoken as- 
sumptions, national security policy cannot be 
debated and discussed, argued and analyzed, 
as it must be, whether over the neighbor’s 
fence, in the Pentagon, or in the national 
political arena. 


The Unspoken Assumptions 


Of the five unspoken assumptions enumer- 
ated here, the first one is perhaps the most 
philosophical. Any discussion of this assump- 
tion will lead, almost inevitably, to the ques- 
tion, “Why is American society worthy of 


protection?” The answer is important—and 
not just for academic reasons. 


American society 
is worthy of protection. 


Any discussion of national security policy im- 
plies acceptance of the proposition that 
American society is worthy of protection. If 
the society were entirely venal and de- 
bauched, there would be little point in ex- 
pending blood and treasure to secure it. It is 
precisely on this point that some discussions 
of national security issues end before they 
actually begin. A violent revolutionary, for 
example, will surely have a different version 
of national security priorities from those held 
by a mainstream American liberal or conser- 
vative. 

The Code of Conduct for Members of the 
United States Armed Forces, or Executive 
Order 10631, 17 August 1955, instructs the 
soldier that “I serve in the forces which 
guard my country and our way of life. I am 
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prepared to give my life in their defense.” 
Because American armed forces have never 
been portrayed as purely mercenary, it is a 
matter of great personal conviction to sol- 
diers that what they are defending—and pos- 
sibly dying for—is eminently worthy of their 
efforts. Not for nothing do United States 
Army drill sergeants wear emblems embla- 
zoned with, “This We'll Defend.” The same 
Code of Conduct instructs the soldier never 
to forget that he must be “... dedicated to 
the principles which made my country free. 
I will trust in my God and in the United 
States of America.” 

Whether the discussion concerns the in- 
dividual soldier in the field or the entire mili- 
tary establishment, people who debate 
military practices and policies should recog- 
nize and reflect on the elementary and para- 
mount issue: Is our society worthy of 
protection? If so, why? To what extent does 
it merit protection? Under what circum- 
stances does it forfeit the right to such pro- 
tection? Is there a different point of view on 
the issue between soldiers and civilians? 


There is a real threat 
to American security. 


It is possible to define national security sim- 
ply as “the ability of a nation to protect its 
internal values from external threats. ”' How 
important this idea is has been explained by 
Henry T. Nash, who contends that 
Since World War II America’s foreign policy 
has been a response to a sense of threat. The 
basic guiding principles of this policy were for- 
mulated immediately following the war in re- 
sponse to the threat of Communism and have 
remained fundamentally intact for a quarter of 
a century.” 
Put bluntly, if there are no threats to Ameri- 
can national security, the American military 
establishment is superfluous and should be 
dismantled or at least severely cut back. And 
one does not have to browse long through a 
library to find a number of works dedicated 
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to the proposition that international threats 
to American society are mere mispercep- 
tions by American leaders; or that such 
threats are manufactured by American mili- 
tary leaders for the aggrandizement of the 
military; or that such threats are the result of 
Communist self-defense efforts in the face of 
massive American armaments. 

In discussions of American defense policy, 
there is probably no more important strate- 
gic question than this: Is there a real threat 
to American security? If the answer to that 
question is yes, corollary questions will quick- 
ly follow: How extensive or dangerous is the 
threat to the United StatesP What is the na- 
ture of the threat? What can be done to di- 
minish or eliminate it? Can a threat be a 
positive thing in leading to a balance of 
forces? If so, is it possible to live with a rival 
in a state of mutual insecurity? What are the 
alternatives? 


The United States has the means 
to establish its national security. 


At first glance such a proposition seems hard- 
ly to warrant any attention. But consider that 
this year’s military budget request of about 
$115 billion is the highest in history. And 
consider that in an open society there is ac- 
tive and energetic competition among a 
number of groups and causes for a larger 
piece of the “federal pie.” Almost every year 
there is a hue and cry that the defense budg- 
et is exorbitant. Even in the United States, 
which is still wealthy beyond the dreams of 
most people in the Third World, there is a 
limit to spending. Frequently, the first place 
policy-makers seek to lower such spending is 
in the annual defense budget. 

The competition for government funds in 
closed societies is, in some respects, more 
tightly controlled. Closed societies may se- 
cretly funnel an incredible percentage of the 
gross national product (GNP) into military 
spending, with little fear (or toleration) of 


competing groups pressing their claims for 
greater budgetary allocations in nondefense 
matters. The Soviet Union, for example, does 
not publish figures on its military expendi- 
tures, but it appears to be substantially in- 
creasing its military budget. American 
experts believe that last year’s Soviet military 
budget was $141 billion; the United States 
spent $94 billion. In 1964, the United States 
spent $110.4 billion on defense (in 1976 dol- 
lars), while the Soviets spent $100 billion. Re- 
cently, the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA) admitted that it may have been un- 
derestimating by almost half the percentage 
of Soviet GNP spent on the military. Some 
analysts contend that the Soviets have been 
spending as much as 15 percent of their GNP 
on defense, compared with about 6 percent 
for the United States.* 

Ordinarily, in the United States, the ques- 
tion to be asked is not whether there must be 
defense spending; rather, the basic question 
is “How much is enough?’ With an unset- 
tled national and international economy and 
with the nagging questions of unemploy- 
ment and inflation, it is not too much to sug- 
gest that the material means of establishing 
national security are no longer sure and cer- 
tain. How much for guns? How much for but- 
ter? And who establishes those priorities? 
Can we afford the national defense that we 
require? Can we afford not to have that de- 
fense? 

This unspoken assumption—which is the 
paramount question in terms of national lo- 
gistics—concerns materials and money. But 
at this time, it also concerns the men and 
women who are the means of national de- 
fense. Without people, after all, the imple- 
ments and instruments of national defense 
are merely so many wasted goods. Again, 
while this precept appears to be self-evident, 
it may be worth recalling the words of Mao 
Tse-tung: “Weapons are an important factor 
in war, but not the decisive factor; it is peo- 
ple, not things, that are decisive. The contest 





of strength is not only a contest of military 
and economic power, but also a contest of 
human power and morale.”> In asking 
whether the United States has the means of 
self-protection in terms of people, we are, in 
effect, inquiring into our own character. As 
the great military strategist Sir Basil Liddell 
Hart once put it, “The nature of armies is 
determined by the nature of the civilization 
in which they exist.’® 

Of all the unspoken assumptions underly- 
ing debate about national security policy, 
perhaps the one that should never be taken 
for granted is the question of whether 
American defense forces possess the profi- 
ciency and the morale necessary to ensure 
national security. 


The United States has the will 
to establish its national security. 


In almost any listing of the elements of na- 
tional power, one can find some reference to 


national will or some synonym thereof. If a 
nation lacks the desire and determination to 
defend itself, all the powerful and sophis- 
ticated weaponry in the world cannot assure 
its security. Without the conviction that de- 
fending itself is mightily important, a nation 
may, in fact, be inviting its enemies to ag- 
gress against it, and is almost certainly 
foreordaining its defeat in war. 

This fourth unspoken assumption is 
worthy of attention because of three para- 
doxes of the American understanding of the 
problems of national security. Each of the 
three paradoxes emanates, to some extent, 
from the American post-World War II insist- 
ence that soldiers should become more cor- 
dial to the civilian society; that soldiers 
should adopt an ethic more sympathetic to 
that of the society as a whole; that soldiers 
should be willing to demonstrate a more 
progressive attitude and thus be more re- 
sponsive to the times. The American people 
have been, and will continue to be, uncom- 
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fortable with professional military men if 
only because Americans traditionally tire 
easily of the things and thoughts of war; 
Americans prefer to turn their minds to less 
unpleasant ideas.” 

The first paradox to be understood in try- 
ing to comprehend the circumstances and 
setting of American national security is that 
it is precisely that most commendable and 
perennial American concern with peace—a 
streak in the American political tradition 
that remains somewhat utopian—that re- 
quires Americans to take special care about 
the adequacy and upkeep of their armed 
forces. The second paradox with which we 
must be concerned stems from the first and 
reveals that Americans are customarily un- 
happy with professional military forces, and 
despite an imperative need to preserve the 
power, prestige, and professionalism of its 
armed services, Americans energetically set 
about to civilianize their soldiers and their 
soldiers’ ethic. The third paradox deals with 
the nature of global strategy in the post-1945 
world and reveals that in a world in which 
global conflict—the righteous war, the cru- 
sade—is precluded on pain of virtual human 
extinction, the type of war which Americans 
must learn to wage is exactly the type they 
will have none of and for which they ada- 
mantly refuse to prepare their armed ser- 
vices. 

Do Americans have the will only for “all or 
nothing” wars? Is it true for Americans, as 
General Douglas MacArthur once suggested, 
that “In war there is no substitute for victo- 
ry”’?® Or, can America muster the will to fight 
the kind of limited, political war in which the 
Communists seem increasingly to place their 
military faith? Serious discussion of this un- 
spoken assumption leads in short order to the 
analysis of such intractable questions as: 
What is victory? (Must it always be the con- 
quest or unconditional surrender of the ene- 
my?) What are the purposes of warfare? Who 
defines them? 
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Security is a 
flexible, adjustable concept. 


If sailors killed in the 7 December 1941 at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor could be brought back 
to life, imagine how shocked they would be 
to learn that the nation whose implements of 
war killed them is now one of America’s clos- 
est friends. The same, of course, is true of 
Germany, a nation that the United States 
struggled desperately against in two world 
wars. The same sailors might be equally 
shocked to learn that the Soviet Union, 
which was fighting valiantly (with American 
aid) against the Nazi invasion in 1941, had 
become America’s chief antagonist almost 
immediately after the war. The constella- 
tions of world politics change, and it is practi- 
cally axiomatic that national security policies 
and strategy must change course with them. 
What permanence there is in international 
affairs is not to be found in allies but in funda- 
mental national values. “England,” Lord 
Palmerston is supposed to have said in the 
mid-nineteenth century, “has no permanent 
friends, only permanent interests.” 
American nuclear strategy has changed a 
good deal in the past three decades. From 
1945 until 1949, the United States was the 
sole owner of “the bomb.” The doctrine of 
“massive retaliation,” or immediate response 
to aggression “at places and with means of 
[our] own choosing,’’® was the strategic for- 
mula during most of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. Under President Kennedy, the 
policy of “flexible response” or “graduated 
response” became the new strategy. The use 
of force was to be controlled very carefully, 
with responses to any acts of aggression 
geared to defeating the aggression without 
triggering a nuclear response from the ene- 
my. Emphasis was placed on the develop- 
ment of conventional forces so that the 
nation would be able to wage limited war 
and not have to threaten nuclear strikes in 
every military circumstance. Under Presi- 
dent Nixon, a doctrine was developed that 


aimed at providing a protective shield if a 
nuclear power threatened a nation friendly 
or important to the United States. In addi- 
tion, the Nixon Doctrine promised that while 
America would observe all its treaty commit- 
ments and furnish military and economic as- 
sistance in accordance with those 
commitments to nations endangered by ag- 
gression, the United States expected those 
endangered nations to bear the primary re- 
sponsibility for providing the manpower for 
their own defense. Most recently, the subtle- 
ties of deterrence policy seem to be replac- 
ing any simple slogans for nuclear strategy. 

In short, to serve the purposes for which it 
is designed, strategy must be flexible in order 
to respond to the peculiar challenges and op- 
portunities of the moment. Clearly, the issue 
of strategy cannot be dismissed with the sin- 
gle shibboleth, “Superiority!” A wise strate- 
gic blend requires more additives than the 
military one alone. As Bernard Brodie has 
written, “... good strategy presumes good 
anthropology and sociology.”!® But while 
security policy and strategy must be amena- 
ble to evolving circumstances, some atten- 
tion must be paid to those enduring national 
values which it is the task of that strategy to 
preserve and protect. 

If we assume that strategy cannot be re- 
duced to a magic or rigid formula, just how 
flexible can it be? On what basis does the 
nation choose its allies and mark out its long- 
term interests? What are the occasions when 
compromise is warranted? And when is com- 
promise impossible? These are intensely difh- 
cult matters, both for statesmen to decide 
and for the citizenry to debate. In discussing 
the issues that cluster around this unspoken 
assumption, one should recall the admoni- 
tion attributed to the Athenian leader Peri- 
cles: “I fear our own mistakes far more than 
the strategy of our enemies.” 

These, then, are the fundamental, unspok- 
en assumptions which, regardless of whether 
they are ever articulated in national security 





debates, lie at the heart of defense policy. 
They form the basis not only for public dis- 
cussion but also for official decisions. For it is 
on these elementary and bedrock ideas that 
American military policy is founded. It is the 
task of American policy-makers to formulate 
a national security policy that is in keeping 
with the spirit of American assumptions 
about such policy and is, at the same time, 
based on a realistic assessment of the interna- 
tional exigencies of the moment. 

Such policy-makers include, principally, 
the President and his closest advisers (some- 
times referred to as the “kitchen cabinet”’). 
Other important national security policy- 
makers include the members of the National 
Security Council and other key scientific, 
military, political, and economic advisers. 
Lengthy discussion of the theories and mod- 
els of policy-making would have to include a 
study of the role of the Congress and of vari- 
ous governmental bureaucracies, something 
which space does not permit here.'! It may 
be enough in the present context to record 
that the President is entrusted with primary 
responsibility for the national defense. 

American policy-makers have to develop 
security policy on the basis of the five na- 
tional unspoken assumptions already out- 
lined. But, in addition, such policies must be 
formulated with a view to obtaining three 
principal objectives that, in recent years, 
have necessarily become the cornerstone of 
American defense policy. 


The Objectives 
of Defense Policy 


The first objective of our national security 
policy is survival of the nation—and in a man- 
ner that reflects our cherished national val- 
ues. Open societies from Athens to America 
have had major problems to surmount in in- 
ternational competition with closed socie- 
ties. And, as recent transgressions of the 
American intelligence community will testi- 
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fy, the strains and tensions of that interna- 
tional danger can lead to a powerful 
temptation for the open society to emulate 
the closed society. Adolf Hitler, for example, 
confidently predicted that “The great 
strength of a totalitarian state is that it forces 
those who fear it to imitate it.”'? George 
Kennan, too, has admitted the fear that 
Americans, locked in a struggle (regardless of 
whether it might be downplayed at a given 
moment) with the Soviet Union, might be 
tempted to copy it in a number of respects: 
“After all, the greatest danger that can befall 
us in coping with this problem of Soviet com- 
munism is that we shall allow ourselves to 
become like those with whom we are cop- 
ing.””!% 

A major objective of all security policy is to 
ensure the survival of the nation. But surviv- 
al alone makes no sense unless it is in the 
service of fundamental values that imbue the 
nation’s existence with meaning and pur- 
pose. Secretary of State Dean Acheson put it 
well: “... the means we choose to overcome 
the obstacles in our path must be consonant 
with our deepest moral sense.” Thus could 
Senator Frank Church say of alleged CIA 
murder plots: “The notion that we must 
mimic the Communists and abandon our 
principles [is] an abomination.”! 

A few moments of reflection on this basic 
objective of security policy reveals its difficul- 
ty. It says, in essence, that there are things 
that the United States will not and cannot do, 
despite the possible concomitant sacrifice of 
advantage. “If one fought against an enemy 
ostensibly because of his methods,” wrote 
Kennan, “and permitted oneself to be im- 
pelled by the heat of the struggle to adopt 
those same methods, who, then, could be said 
to have wonP”?> 

There will, of course, be those who disa- 
gree, those who argue that victory is all that 
matters. Probably the best rebuttal is that of 
General Matthew B. Ridgway: “If we put 
‘victory’ at any cost ahead of human decency, 
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then I think God might well question our 
right to invoke His blessing on our Cause.”?® 
A second major objective of national 
security policy is the prevention of nuclear 
war through a posture of military readiness 
that deters major aggression and yet is 
equipped to deal effectively with less fla- 
grant, but still serious, military threats or ag- 
gression. The curious logic of deterrence tells 
us that the United States possesses its thou- 
sands of nuclear warheads in order never to 
use them. But mere possession of such weap- 
ons of mass destruction raises the most awe- 
some moral problems and clearly dictates 
that the nation do its utmost never to employ 
such weapons—unless no conceivable alter- 
native exists. 
Richard Sterling wrestled with this prob- 
lem and gave as his answer this judgment: 
.. No one can escape the terrible question: 
Are there any circumstances in which I would 
endorse the use of nuclear weapons? Each per- 
son must find his own answer. Those who an- 
swer yes, as does the writer, assume an 
appalling responsibility and may be tragically 
wrong. But the same may be said of those who 
answer no. Those who prefer, for themselves or 
mankind, survival over all other values fre- 
quently get what they are looking for—a value- 
less existence. Frequently, too, the sacrifice of 
all other values does not achieve the survival so 
ardently desired. In the final analysis, no one 
can say with certainty whether nuclear pa- 
cifism or acceptance of the nuclear contingen- 
cy represents the more dangerous stance. The 
only certain result of nuclear pacifism is that 
the nuclear option will eventually be vested in 
men and nations less pacifically inclined.'” 
The third major objective of security poli- 
cy is the promotion of a world environment 
in which all states can enjoy peace and pur- 
sue prosperity. Today, as never before, the 
nations of the world are interdependent. 
Problems of war, pollution, resource deple- 
tion, and population explosion simply do not 
respect national borders. Problems in the at- 
mosphere and under the oceans cannot be 
settled or solved merely by national initia- 
tives. While prudent security policy recog- 


nizes the desperate need for increased 
interdependence, it is equally aware of con- 
tinued global competition and threats to the 
physical security and well-being of the na- 
tion. Problems such as these have no simple 
textbook answers. The perennial dilemma of 
when open cooperation is wise to yield to 
guarded competition is never easy to resolve. 
Perhaps the best answer, as true today as it 
was in 1748 when it appeared as a sentence 
in The Spirit of the Laws, was provided by 
Montesquieu: “The law of nations is naturally 
founded on this principle, that different na- 
tions ought in time of peace to do one anoth- 
er all the good they can, and in time of war 
as little injury as possible, without prejudic- 
ing their real interests.” 

Wise defense policy is thus a careful bal- 
ance of realism and idealism struck by states- 
men with an ear to the assumptions of the 
citizenry and an eye to the imperatives of the 
world political system. But American de- 
fense policy, one hopes, is not founded 
merely on what is expedient; it must be 
founded as well on an ordered conception of 
what is ethically required, for that, in es- 
sence, is what makes American society 
worthy of protection. The British writer and 
diplomat, Sir Harold Nicolson, had this to say 
about the moral dimension of statecraft: 

There does exist such a thing as international 
morality. Its boundaries are not visibly defined 
nor its frontiers demarcated; yet we all know 
where it is. If other countries transgress these 
frontiers, We at least should respect them. Allis 
licet: tibi non licet. That is to say, what is right 
for others is not right for us. That should be our 
motto; by that we shall in the end prevail.'® 


The National Security Circuit 


It is possible to depict diagrammatically 
what has been outlined here. As we have 
noted, national security policy is founded on 
certain bedrock assumptions, shared by the 
public and by policy-makers alike, who par- 
ticipate in a dialogue of sorts about those as- 





sumptions. The role of policy-makers is to 
produce a national strategy and defense polli- 
cy that reflects public assumptions and is de- 
veloped according to prevailing security 
objectives. Such a strategy is dictated, in 
part, by what must be done, according to the 
exigencies of the moment, and, in part, by 
what should be done, according to the as- 
sumptions of the society being protected. 
The resultant strategy then plays its role on 
the stage of the international system and 
helps to shape world political circumstances. 
These circumstances, in turn, provide new 
challenges and opportunities, influencing the 
assumptions and objectives of the nation’s 
security policy: 
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of national liberation,” became the domi- 

nant form of conflict in the world, and 
Mao Tse-tung’s revolutionary theory of Peo- 
ple’s War became famous as the doctrine be- 
hind this new kind of war. In 1965, 
Mao—through his surrogate, Lin Piao—pro- 
claimed that People’s War was “universal 
truth,” a model for revolution applicable to 
any society anywhere.' With the war in Viet- 
nam expanding, many in this country con- 
cluded that Lin’s article was designed to 
outline the grand Chinese design for the 
eventual destruction of the United States. As 
a result, People’s War became the object of 
much study and great concern within the 
American military. 
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In this decade, that concern has faded. 
Chinese Communist support for revolution- 
ary movements has declined since the Cul- 
tural Revolution, and American involvement 
in Vietnam has come to an end. The theory 
itself has not fared well; it was significantly 
modified by Ho Chi Minh and Vo Nguyen 
Giap and then “subverted” by the newer 
ideas of Che Guevara, Frantz Fanon, and 
Herbert Marcuse. Noting these develop- 
ments, one scholar recently concluded that 
while People’s War might not be dead yet, 
the time had come for an autopsy on the 
body.? Many in the American military seem 
to agree that People’s War has outlived its 
usefulness, and they see no need to include 
it in our strategic consideration. Clearly, we 
must now re-examine the theory. 

What is the theory of People’s War? Is it 
dead or alive? What is its role in the 1970s? 
Does it have a place in the strategic thinking 
of the American military? These questions 
provide the focus for a new look at People’s 
War. 


Theory of People’s War 


People’s War was not an overnight phe- 
nomenon.* The theory developed over a pe- 
riod of about ten years, from the time in 1926 
when Mao first discovered revolutionary po- 
tential among the peasants until the spring of 
1938 when he completed the last of his major 
theoretical works. During this time, Mao’s 
ideas shifted and evolved in response to ex- 
perience, new problems, and situational 
changes. Thus, the theory is best described in 
the context of the events that shaped it. We 
shall first discuss the basic concepts of the 
theory that Mao developed during the 
Kiangsi Soviet period, and then review the 
refinements that he made when he put the 
theory into systematic, written form in the 
late 1930s.* 

Although the seminal ideas of People’s 
War entered Mao’s mind in 1926, it was 1930 
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“A single spark can start a prai- 
rie fire,” Mao’s motto is shown 
here in his own _ calligraphy. 


before his thoughts seem to have crystal- 
lized. The result was the formulation of his 
three essential principles of People’s War: 
that his revolution would be carried out from 
bases located in remote, rural areas; that it 
would involve a central role for the Red 
Army, a role that would be more of a political 
than a military one; and that his revolution 
would take the form of a protracted war—a 
war of long and undetermined length, but 
one which would proceed through orderly 
stages.® 

In the early years when Mao was first ap- 
plying and evaluating these essential princi- 
ples, his major concern was the defense of his 
base area, the Kiangsi Soviet. The Nationalist 
forces opposing him were clearly superior in 
numbers of weapons, equipment, men, and 
the like; moreover, they could easily encircle 
and penetrate his base area. To defend 
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against the Nationalists, Mao, in effect, re- 
defined “power.” We in the West usually 
think of power in terms of the number and 
capabilities of weapons, the number and skill 
of the men who employ them, and the eco- 
nomic resources available to support the 
weapons and men. In other words, we tend 
to define power primarily in terms of mate- 
rial things; man is involved, but only second- 
arily. Mao declared that this view of power 
was too narrow. He based his wider view of 
power on three arguments. 

First, he argued that there was a broader 
set of resources available on which to build 
power—the most important of them being 
the morale and will power of man, contin- 
ually reinforced by political mobilization. He 
put it this way: 

Weapons are an important factor in war, but 

not the decisive factor; it is people, not things, 

that are decisive. The contest of strength is not 
only a contest of military and economic power, 
but also a contest of human power and morale. 

Military and economic power is necessarily 

wielded by people.® 


In short, Mao concluded that man, who is 
spiritual, can defeat weapons, which are sim- 
ply material. That is why he believed man’s 
morale and will power to be such an impor- 
tant source of power. Next, Mao said that 
material resources could be transferred from 
one side to the other; this is the meaning 
behind his statement that the enemy was the 
Communist transport corps.” Last, Mao as- 
serted that one could increase his power in 
certain ways that had not been fully exploit- 
ed in the past, the most effective of them 
being proper definition of a situation. He said 
that one could begin with an overall inferior 
situation and, by properly defining it, identi- 
fy certain parts within which he was superior 
—that is, one could find superior subsitua- 
tions; then, by acting within one of these su- 
perior subsituations and by continually 
moving from one superior subsituation to an- 
other, one would eventually transform his 


overall inferior situation into an overall su- 
perior one. This was Mao’s idea of maintain- 
ing the initiative—never losing a battle, 
always being on the offense even within de- 
fense.* In sum, power, in Mao’s view, was 
defined primarily in spiritual terrns and only 
secondarily in material terms. 

The military strategy that Mao employed 
in defense of the Kiangsi Soviet was guerrilla 
warfare, i.e., the use of small units engaged in 
hit-and-run, harassment-type operations. 
Guerrilla war was a natural outgrowth of 
Mao’s wider view of power, making max- 
imum use of all the ideas within it. These two 
elements, together with the three essential 
principles, make up the basic concepts of the 
theory of People’s War. They were not, how- 
ever, sufficient to preserve the Kiangsi Sovi- 
et. In its initial form, People’s War was a 
failure.® 

After the famous Long March in the wake 
of the Nationalist destruction of the Kiangsi 
Soviet,'° Mao put his theory into systematic 
written form—refining and expanding on the 
basic concepts as a result of his experience in 
Kiangsi. He seemed to have learned two les- 
sons. The first was that remote, rural bases 
remained vulnerable to military pressure. To 
relieve that pressure, Mao added to his theo- 
ry the principle of political protection for 
bases. In this particular case, it meant “If I 
can’t beat them, I’ll join them,” and he began 
to advocate a second unitec front with the 
Nationalists against the Japanese. He suc- 
ceeded in December 1936.'! The principle 
of political protection for bases appears in 
the theory of People’s War in Mao’s formula- 
tion of a political objective for the war 
against Japan: “To drive out Japanese Im- 
perialism, and to build a new China of free- 
dom and equality.”!? That is quite specific for 
theory, but it was Mao’s style to put his 
theoretical statements into concrete terms. 
To those who knew the situation in China at 
the time, his meaning was very clear.'* 

The other lesson Mao learned in Kiangsi 





was that guerrilla warfare alone offered little 
hope for expansion. Successful guerrilla war 
depends on two basic advantages: full sup- 
port of the populace in the battle area and 
intimate knowledge of its terrain. When 
guerrillas begin expansionary activity, it is 
inevitable that at some point these two ad- 
vantages will no longer apply. To overcome 
the limitations of guerrilla war, Mao added to 
his theory the concept of mobile warfare, i.e., 
the employment of regular forces engaged in 
offensive operations on big fronts over wide 
areas. The concept of mobile war leads us 
into a discussion of Mao’s entire military 
strategy within the theory of People’s War. 
Mao began by saying that since the war 
against Japan was going to be a protracted 
one, it was reasonable to assume that it would 
proceed through three orderly stages. The 
first stage he envisioned was the strategic de- 
fensive, the stage in which the enemy had 
strategic superiority and the revolutionaries 
were on the defensive. Next was the strategic 
stalemate stage, during which the power of 
both sides was more equal—because the 
revolutionaries had been building on their 
spiritual strength—but the enemy retained 
the upper hand. The last stage was the strate- 
gic counteroffensive, in which the revolutio- 
naries had gained strategic superiority and 
become engaged in destruction of the ene- 
my.'* Behind this three-stage formulation 
lies one very crucial assumption that Mao 
made. He assumed that at some point during 
stage two, some sort of “external force” 
would act on the enemy’s situation in a way 
that destroyed his strategic superiority.'* 
To fight this three-stage war, Mao pro- 
vided his forces with a purely military objec- 
tive for war: “to preserve oneself and destroy 
the enemy.”!® He also provided them with 
three types of warfare, each of which was 
related to the objective and the stages by 
means of its role or function: mobile, guerril- 
la, and positional war, i.e., the attack upon or 
defense of point geographic targets. To Mao, 
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mobile war was always primary overall with- 
in protracted war. It was also prime in stages 
one and three, because its role was annihila- 
tion—destruction of the enemy—and de- 
struction of the enemy is the key element of 
the dual military objective.'? Guerrilla war, 
for Mao, was always secondary overall within 
protracted war, but it was primary in stage 
two; this is because guerrilla war can play 
two roles. When employed in conjunction 
with mobile war—when guerrillas provide 
regular forces with assistance—guerrilla war 
can play an annihilation role. However, 
when employed alone, because of its inher- 
ent limitations, it can play only the role of 
attrition, gradual weakening of the enemy. 
This latter role made guerrilla war primary 
in the strategic stalemate stage. During this 
stage, Mao had to continue military opera- 
tions in order to maintain the initiative, but 
the one thing he could not do was cause so 
much trouble that he would call too much 
attention to his revolutionaries. To do so 
would bring down upon them the still over- 
whelming power of the enemy—resulting in 
their destruction—before that external force 
had a chance to destroy the enemy’s strategic 
superiority. Guerrilla war was ideally suited 
for this strategy. Finally, positional war was 
always supplementary in Mao’s view because 
its only role was attrition. It was not that he 
discounted it totally, just that he believed it 
had uses only in certain special situations— 
situations in which the revolutionaries clear- 
ly had superiority and in which the political 
benefits of employing it were worth the mili- 
tary risks involved. 

That is the military strategy of People’s 
War. Although it is the portion of the theory 
that most American students—especially 
those in the military—concentrate on, it is 
only one aspect of People’s War, and to Mao, 
a secondary aspect. To Mao, the primary as- 
pect of People’s War involved political 
mobilization of the people and the army: the 
battle to make the political objective of the 
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war known to everyone; and the battle to 
mobilize the people to implement a political 
program that will achieve the political objec- 
tive of the war.'® The primacy of political 
mobilization rests on Mao’s belief that power 
is defined primarily in spiritual terms. To 
him, political mobilization is the practical 
means of actuating spiritual power. Political 
mobilization, then, is the key to the whole 
theory of People’s War. Certainly, that was 
the case in the Chinese experience. 

At the end of the Long March in 1935, «he 
Communists were near the point of extin= 
tion. Yet, by August 1945 their power was 
almost equal to that of the Nationalists. Many 
explanations for that dramatic change have 
been offered, but they can all be reduced to 
one point: successful political mobilization. 
Such mobilization was the product of a very 
complex web of interrelated and interacting 
factors, and a complete explanation of all of 
them may never be possible. However, there 
are three factors that stand out as important: 
the Japanese invasion and occupation, the 
Communist economic and social reform pro- 
gram, and the Communist organizational 
ability. First, let us examine the effect of the 
Japanese. 

The Japanese invaded China in July 1937, 
and by the end of 1938 they had occupied 
most of the northern and eastern parts of the 
country. The invasion and occupation had a 
significant impact on the situation of both 
political parties. On the Nationalist side, it 
drove Nationalist government officials and 
the traditional elite from rural areas, thereby 
eliminating the party’s means of control over 
the peasantry. It also forced the Nationalists 
to retreat from the coastal cities that had 
served as the political and economic power 
base of the more progressive party elements, 
thereby increasing the power of traditional 
factions and in turn limiting the options 
available to deal with needed reforms. Last, 
it weakened the Nationalist system in gener- 
al by accelerating inflation, debilitating the 


army, and lowering morale. In a word, the 
Japanese destroyed the Nationalist Party’s 
control over a large segment of its population 
and contributed to its inability to regain that 
control after the war. 

Meanwhile, the impact on the Communist 
party was much different. Because they had 
overextended themselves, the Japanese 
were unable to replace the Nationalist con- 
trol system they had eliminated, thus leaving 
the Communists with an open field in which 
to mobilize the peasantry. The appearance of 
the Japanese also permitted the Communists 
to assume an anti-Japanese stance and argue 
successfully for the United Front. Not only 
did this silence the remaining conservatives 
in the countryside by creating fear that oppo- 
sition to the Communists would appear pro- 
Japanese but it also alleviated the Nationalist 
military threat which in the past had inhibit- 
ed peasant acceptance of the Communist re- 
form program and_ hampered _e its 
implementation. The Japanese, then, gave 
the Communist party access to a leaderless 
peasantry that no longer feared the conse- 
quences of attempting to improve its own lot 
and provided it with an environment rela- 
tively free of military pressure in which to 
operate.'® 

The next factor behind successful political 
mobilization was the Communist economic 
and social reform program. The extent of 
peasant unrest in the 1920s and 1930s makes 
it obvious that the Chinese peasant had dis- 
covered that there was some sort of better 
life available, and he wanted that better life 
above all else. It was that better life which 
the Communist reform program offered him. 
The reports of on-the-scene observers and 
later researchers all lead to the inescapable 
conclusion that the reform program was the 
appeal that gained the Communists mass 
support among the peasants.?° That support 
would not have lasted long had the Commu- 
nists not been able to carry out their pro- 
gram, but they were able to do so, and the 
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program had a significant impact on the life ty. Together, new material prosperity and 
of the average peasant in Communist-con- new personal dignity produced a population 
trolled areas. Economic reform produced 
newfound material prosperity, and social re- 
form produced a new sense of personal digni- 


that had a vested interest in Communist suc- 
cess—willing to fight other Chinese as well as 
the Japanese in order to maintain the Com- 


In 1965, Lin Piao, Mao Tse-tung’s vice 
chairman and minister of defense, de- 
clared People’s War as valid not only 
for China but also “a great contribu- 
tion .. . to oppressed nations and 
peoples throughout the world.” The two 
old comrades-in-arms had been firm 
allies, as seen here, since the early 
days of the Chinese Communist struggle. 
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munist rule. In short, the reform program 
created revolutionary potential among the 
peasants of China. 

Communist organizational ability, the 
third major factor behind successful political 
mobilization, was responsible for effective 
implementation of the reform program and 
for effective exploitation of the peasant sup- 
port that it produced. “Organizational abili- 
ty” is a general term that is relatively 
meaningless without some definition. In this 
context, it is best described as the ability to: 

— weld people into cohesive groups capa- 
ble of effective action, providing the vehicles 
through which the policies of leadership are 
translated into reality; 

— employ the group structure as a two- 
way information system, ensuring that the 
accomplishments of the movement as a 
whole and the policies of the leadership are 
known and understood by all the members 
and that the interests and policy-implemen- 
tation problems of all members are known 
and understood by the leadership; 

— maintain control over all members of 
the movement, enabling the leadership to 
apply its policies consistently and to employ 
effective sanctions against those who resisted 
or deviated from their policies. 

The role of organizational ability in the 
War of Resistance is so pervasive that it is 
impossible to do it justice in a few words. 
Here we can only sketch the broad outlines 
of its contribution to successful political 
mobilization. 

The relationship of organizational ability 
to the reform program has been noted. Actu- 
ally, the Communist party did not impose 
reform, it inspired it. The peasants carried 
out the reform through groups—mass orga- 
nizations and local self-government commit- 
tees—which the Communists had helped 
them form. Thus, the peasant, for the first 
time, gained a sense of participation in the 
determination of his own destiny, and recog- 
nition of that fact produced a profound psy- 


chological change in his mind—he found that 
it was possible for him to change his situation 
in life. 

The Communists were able to deepen and 
reinforce this psychological change through 
the two-way information system, which from 
the top down consisted mostly of education. 
Education was limited to the basic “three 
R’s,” but they were always taught with a 
highly political content designed to widen 
the peasant’s world and to create in him a 
belief that, contrary to the old Confucian tra- 
dition, change was right and proper. Military 
intelligence was the most obvious contribu- 
tion of the information system working in the 
other direction, but it also produced adminis- 
trative feedback: information on ideological, 
organizational, and policy-implementation 
problems. Because of its effectiveness, thie 
Communist leadership was able on several 
occasions to act to correct problems that had 
only recently developed at lower levels. 

Education, of cadres and soldiers in this 
case, appears again as the principal method 
of control. The education was so intensive 
that it might better be termed indoctrina- 
tion. Not only did it clarify policies but it also 
imbued students with the “spirit” of the 
party. For cadres and army commanders, in- 
ternalization of this “spirit” meant that they 
were able to carry out their duties with a 
minimum of supervision, which was essential 
in the situation of the Communists, operat- 
ing mostly behind Japanese lines. For ordi- 
nary soldiers, internalization of the “spirit” 
meant that they religiously followed the 
“three rules and eight points,”?! thus making 
an invaluable contribution to the Communist 
effort to gain mass support by producing the 
first army in China that treated the peasant 
with justice and dignity. 

While there were many other factors in- 
volved, the three noted above were the key 
factors; it was their combined effect that was 
most responsible for the outcome. Their in- 
teraction might be compared to a chemical 





reaction in which the Communist reform 
program combined with organizational abili- 
ty in the presence of a catalyst, the Japanese 
invasion and occupation, to produce success- 
ful political mobilization. As Mao had ex- 
pected, successful political mobilization 
produced real Communist power: a Commu- 
nist party in control of vast areas of northern 
China with the support of millions of people 
and in command of an army of more than a 
million men with a guerrilla force of perhaps 
twice that number. Although it took four 
more years to destroy the Nationalist mili- 
tary forces, the outcome was virtually inevi- 
table by 1945, because the Communist 
system had already vitally undermined the 
Nationalist political, economic, and social un- 
derpinnings. The theory of People’s War had 
guided the Communists to victory—a new 
model for revolution had been born. 


People’s War in the 1970s 


Western observers usually regard People’s 
War as a model, a model for Communist-di- 
rected or Communist-influenced revolution 
in the form of rural insurgency. That per- 
spective is the product of our own efforts to 
analyze the theory and its success, Chinese 
efforts to employ the theory as a foreign polli- 
cy weapon, and Mao’s 1965 claim of univer- 
sality. With that perspective, we approach 
People’s War as an indivisible body of 
thought and judge its impact on revolution- 
ary activity throughout the world according- 
ly. We note that People’s War embodies a 
very particularistic model, Mao’s claim not- 
withstanding. As described above, the theory 
evolved in response to particular conditions, 
problems, and events in China from 1926 to 
1945. No similar situation has developed 
elsewhere in the world as yet, and we cannot 
envision one arising in the future.?? We ob- 
serve that People’s War did stimulate other 
revolutionary theories and strategies, caus- 
ing much disruytion and difficulty for us; 
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however, these theories and strategies have 
increasingly deviated from the model, even 
to the point of contradicting some of its basic 
tenets.2* This assessment leads us to the con- 
clusion that the influence of People’s War has 
been transitory. While its success inspired 
new forms of warfare, the doctrines behind 
the new forms now have only a loose rela- 
tionship to the People’s War model. 

Thus, the question of the health of People’s 
War arises. What life it has had as a model for 
revolution since 1949 has, for the most part, 
been breathed into it by Chinese efforts to 
promote it as relevant to other revolutionary 
efforts. Now that Peking has reduced its sup- 
port for revolutionary movements, even that 
bit of life is fast ebbing away. People’s War, 
then, is near death. Or is it? 

Could it be that the health of People’s War 
might appear quite different if our approach 
to it were not so restricted? It could. Being 
so involved with our effort to analyze Peo- 
ple’s War and assess the effect of Chinese 
efforts to promote it, we have neglected to 
consider the existence of another perspec- 
tive: the perspective of those with a cause 
but without the power to achieve their goals, 
those who—for lack of a better term—can be 
identified as “revolutionaries.” The revolu- 
tionary does not study People’s War seeking 
to compare it with his own or other strate- 
gies; he studies it seeking help in his quest for 
power. To him, People’s War is less a model 
than a source of ideas or principles on which 
to build a strategy suited to his particular 
requirements. He takes what is needed and 
discards the rest. In this sense, as a source of 
ideas for revolution, People’s War has been 
very much alive and remains so today. 

Of the many ideas within the theory, two 
are worthy of note here to illustrate the role 
that People’s War plays as a source of ideas 
for revolution. The first is Mao’s idea that 
power is defined primarily in spiritual terms 
and only secondarily in material terms. This 
definition is the keystone of People’s War, 





Chairman Mao Tse-tung, author of the 
theory of People’s War, with his able assis- 
tant, Lin Piao, receives the plaudits of the 
people at Tien An Men Gate, at about the 
time of Lin  Piao’s 1965 proclamation. 





and it constitutes Mao’s most significant con- 
tribution to modern revolutionary theory. 
The revolutionary’s greatest dilemma is that 
he has been left with but one alternative, the 
use of armed struggle, yet he is unable to 
employ it because he lacks the required ma- 
terial resources. People’s War successfully 
solved that dilemma. It demonstrated that 
people, rather than things, could be decisive 
in war, that man could defeat weapons— 
meaning that those who are weak can defeat 
those who are strong if only they rely on the 
spiritual power of man. Spiritual power 
makes armed struggle a viable alternative for 
the revolutionary. 

Spiritual power has had a profound effect 
on armed struggle in later revolutionary 
strategies. The form has varied—guerrilla 
warfare, mobile warfare, and terrorism have 
been employed, alone or in some combina- 
tion—but all strategies have contained a 
common approach to armed struggle rooted 
in reliance on spiritual power. In that ap- 
proach, ideological indoctrination and organ- 
izational efforts rank with combat in the 
mission of the armed force; political consid- 
erations take precedence over military con- 
siderations in determining courses of action 
on the battlefield; control of people is more 
important than control of land; and psycho- 
logical defeat of the enemy rather than 
physical destruction of his war-making capa- 
bility is the ultimate objective. Armed strug- 
gle based on spiritual power is just as violent 
and destructive as that based on the conven- 
tional view of power, but its principles, pri- 
orities, and objectives are far different. 
Despite surface appearances, it is primarily 
political, secondarily military. 

Failure to recognize, or refusal to accept, 
the different nature of armed struggle based 
on spiritual power has been the major stum- 
bling block for those attempting to counter 
it. Convinced that power is defined primarily 
in material terms, that weapons are the deci- 
sive factor in war, professional military offic- 
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ers and civilian leaders have concentrated on 
military action and neglected or ignored 
political action.24 Consequently, they have 
fought—and often won—the wrong war. 
French forces were on the verge of defeating 
the National Liberation Front in Algeria, yet 
President De Gaulle granted the country in- 
dependence. American and South Viet- 
namese units defeated North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong forces on the battlefield time 
after time, but a Communist regime now 
rules Saigon. In both cases, military success 
proved irrelevant: the war was lost political- 
ly.25. Armed struggle based on spiritual 
power is by no means an invincible strategy, 
but the conventional military approach is 
inadequate to defeat it. Until that fact is 
recognized, it will remain an effective tool 
for the revolutionary. 

The other noteworthy idea within People’s 
War is closely related to the first: an “external 
force” that destroys the enemy’s strategic su- 
periority. A minor feature of People’s War,?® 
it has assumed greater importance with 
recognition of its effectiveness in armed 
struggle based on spiritual power. The revo- 
lutionary faces an enemy armed force he 
cannot hope to defeat strategically by mili- 
tary means. People’s War suggests that he 
may solve this problem by looking beyond 
the immediate arena of conflict for some 
type of pressure which, if brought to bear, 
will neutralize the enemy force. The pres- 
sure may be political, economic, or military; 
it may be spontaneous or created. It origi- 
nates at a distance from the conflict and ex- 
erts its influence on the enemy force 
indirectly. Once the “external force” takes 
effect, there is no need to defeat the enemy 
force in battle or break its will to fight. Its 
military capability has been rendered in- 
effective; hence, strategic superiority has 
been negated. 

Later revolutionary strategies have includ- 
ed a conscious effort to create an “external 
force.” A classic example is the 1968 Tet 
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Offensive in Vietnam. It was a disaster for the 
Communists on the battlefield, but a triumph 
in the United States.?7 The shock of the offen- 
sive crystallized the antiwar sentiments of 
the American people and produced the “ex- 
ternal force” being sought by the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong. Although it was not 
immediately apparent, that force effectively 
destroyed the strategic superiority of U.S. 
forces in Vietnam. A current example, some- 
what different in nature, is the Palestinian 
terrorist campaign. Unable to confront Israel 
militarily, the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) faced oblivion in the late 1960s. It 
turned to international terrorism in an effort 
to create an “external force” of world opin- 
ion that would compel the Israelis to recog- 
nize the PLO and eventually submit to its 
demands. Clearly, the effort has succeeded to 
date. Pressure on Israel to accept PLO repre- 
sentation at the Middle East negotiating ta- 
ble mounts steadily. Israel is now on the 
defensive against the PLO, its strategic su- 
periority negated by the terrorism-generat- 
ed “external force.”?® 

History has demonstrated that it is virtual- 
ly impossible to counter an “external force” 
after it takes effect. The damage has been 
done, and adjustment to the new reality is 
the only course of action available. The de- 
fense against an “external force” is to pre- 
vent its development. Military and civilian 
leaders involved in revolutionary situations 
must be prepared to look far beyond the 
combat area and identify potential forces 
that might adversely affect their efforts; then, 
they must act to preclude the development 
of those forces. This is no easy task. If Ameri- 
can leaders had recognized the threat in 
time, they might have been able to prepare 
the public for the Tet Offensive and fore- 
stalled its disastrous effect. However, there 
appears to be little the Israelis could have 
done to prevent the pressures generated by 
PLO terrorism, even if they had been aware 
of the danger it posed beforehand. In sum, an 


“external force” is devastating in effect and 
difficult to defend against; it is a valuable 
weapon in the revolutionary’s arsenal. 

Once we recognize People’s War as a 
source of ideas for revolution and examine 
the function it performs in this role, yet an- 
other perspective emerges. The revolution- 
ary is not the only world actor with a cause 
but without the power to achieve his goals. 
Nations, too, often find themselves in similar 
situations. The weak nation facing the strong, 
the small nation facing the large, encounters 
the same obstacles at the international level 
that confront the revolutionary at the domes- 
tic level. People’s War can be a source of 
ideas for it as well. It seems only a matter of 
time before national strategies employing 
ideas such as spiritual power and the “exter- 
nal force” appear.?® Thus, People’s War may 
be more than a source of ideas for revolution 
in the future, it may be a source of ideas for 
warfare in general, be it revolution or con- 
flict among nations. 


Our NEw look at People’s War, then, reveals 
that it remains very much alive in the 1970s. 
In fact, its role may expand in the future. It 
is apparent that the theory must be a consid- 
eration in the strategic thinking of the 
American military. Revolution persists in the 
world, and People’s War plays an active part 
in it. Despite the current mood, we cannot 
assume that the United States will never 
again be involved in a revolutionary situa- 
tion. Moreover, since the United States is one 
of the world’s largest and strongest nations, it 
is reasonable to assume that our future ad- 
versaries will be comparatively small and 
weak. In either case, we may be confronted 
with a strategy built on the ideas of People’s 
War. 

That strategy will be based on a view of 
power that is radically different from ours; it 
will employ an armed force that works on 
entirely different standards from ours. If we 
are successfully to combat an adversary in- 





spired by People’s War, we must understand 
the principles on which he operates, and we 
must recognize that his war is primarily 
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ERHAPS at no similar period in United 
? States history have four separate hap- 

penings within a seven-month span so 
shaken the confidence of many Americans 
with regard to foreign policy pronounce- 
ments and/or actions by te Executive 
Branch in international relations as did the 
events between June 1971 and January 1972. 
Three of those events involved what has 
become known as the Pentagon Papers, a 
mammoth (47 volume) study covering the 
decision-making process of the United States 
government vis-a-vis that area still known as 
South Vietnam, for the period of 1945-68. 
The fourth happening appeared to be the 
blatant disregard, by a Washington, D.C., 
newspaper columnist, for the top secret label 
and meaning affixed to certain minutes of the 
National Security Council’s deliberations. Al- 
though these occurrences all fell within a 
seven-month period, the repercussions are 
still being felt in the mid-1970s. 

This article will focus, specifically, on three 
areas of inquiry: on secrecy as a national 
security shield by the Executive Branch of 
the federal government; on the conduct of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
when the nine justices on that tribunal are 
pressured into making extremely quick deci- 
sions; and on declassification of documents 
efforts by Executive Branch departments 
and agencies, principally in the years since 
1971. The question to be answered through 
this exploration is the following: Have these 
four momentous events served as catalysts 
for reform of the National Security Classifica- 
tion System? 


Secrecy: 
A National Security Shield 


The question of secrecy in the conduct of 
military affairs is generally recognized as 
necessary, especially in time of war. Thus, 
many aspects of the American invasion of 
North Africa during World War II were clas- 


sified, and no casualty figures or other nega- 
tive results were reported by U.S. newsmen 
unless such stories were first cleared by the 
Pentagon. Possibly most U.S. officers and en- 
listed personnel are given “secret”! clear- 
ances for work with or access to classified 
information, whether given orally through 
the chain of command or by written docu- 
ment. Nevertheless, a need to know deter- 
mines the matter: an American military man 
or woman will not receive access to classified 
material simply by virtue of his or her clear- 
ance listed on personnel records. 

Still, there is a broader use of secrecy than 
that already noted, such as that found in the 
rather amorphous area of diplomacy regard- 
ing the national security of the United States. 
For instance, although John Jay’s input into 
the Federalist Papers was modest, compared 
with that of Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison, he rightly should be credited with 
a strong justification for secrecy in the con- 
duct of international relations. Writing un- 
der the pseudonym of “Publius” (as did 
Hamilton and Madison), the learned New 
York lawyer, Jay, in Federalist Paper No. 64, 
stressed the following: 

It seldom happens in the negotiation of trea- 

ties, of whatever nature, but that perfect secre- 

cy and immediate dispatch are sometimes 
requisite. There are cases where the most use- 
ful intelligence may be obtained if the persons 
possessing it can be relieved from apprehen- 
sions of discovery. ... The [U.S.] President 
must ... be able to manage the business 
of intelligence in such a manner as pru- 
dence may suggest.” (Italics added.) 
Jay was in part defending the powers of the 
American President as enumerated and im- 
plied in Article II of the U.S. Constitution, as 
well as in the “Supremacy Clause” found in 
Article VI of that document;* however, one 
may turn to a number of U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions and acts of Congress (in addition to 
Executive decisions) to substantiate the 
views expressed by the Federalist Jay on the 
need for secrecy in diplomatic and/or mili- 
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tary conduct of the Executive Branch.‘ (John 
Jay later—from October 1789 to June 1795— 
served as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, resigning to concen- 
trate his full efforts as an American ambassa- 
dor.°) 

More recently, there have been a number 
of events in the thirty-two-year, post-World 
War II era which, under the protective blan- 
ket aegis of national security, have retained 
classified labels on a need-to-know basis with- 
in the Executive Branch. Twice during a 
four-year period (1967 and 1971), I queried 
Dr. William M. Franklin, Director of the His- 
torical Office in the Department of State, to 
obtain documentation pertaining to 
“background meetings” of administration 
officials and military leaders concerning the 
decision-making process that led to U.S. en- 
trance into a “strategic trusteeship,” under 
the United Nations Security Council, for the 
formerly Japanese-mandated islands of Mi- 
cronesia during 1945-47. Both times, Dr. 
Franklin replied that such requested docu- 
ments were still classified.® 

Cooperation does exist, however, between 
the Executive Branch and the news media 
with respect to the public release of hereto- 
fore classified material, when practicable. 
Benjamin C. Bradless, executive editor of the 
Washington Post, indicated that “the Execu- 
tive Branch ... normally, regularly, routine- 
ly and _ purposefully makes _ classified 
information available to reporters and edi- 
tors in Washington.”” (Italics added.) 


The Pentagon Papers 
and the Court 


Although publishing excerpts in 1971 from 
the approxirnately 7000 pages of documenta- 
tion that represented the Pentagon Papers® 
may not have compromised diplomatic or 
military negotiations then classified, to rely 
on the judgment of editors of newspapers— 


even though considered reputable, as were 
those of the New York Times, the Washing- 
ton Post, and others, later—is establishing a 
questionable precedent. As was suggested 
(by this writer) the day after the Pentagon 
Papers were first published in the New York 
Times in June 1971, we had no way of know- 
ing what delicate agreements or advising our 
State Department diplomats or the then Na- 
tional Security Council adviser, Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, may have been engaged in at that 
very moment; for diplomacy is “ninety-five 
per cent covert.” Ten days later, the White 
House announced that Dr. Kissinger had just 
completed a secret trip to Peking and that 
President Nixon planned to visit China in 
early 1972. Through hindsight, one might 
wonder how that trip to China might have 
fared (if at all) had a “broadside blast” in the 
published Pentagon Papers included what 
might have been considered as insulting and, 
possibly, unwarranted references to Chair- 
man Mao’s regime vis-a-vis the Vietnam war 
still being prosecuted.® 

Barely three weeks after the first of six in- 
stallments of excerpts from the Pentagon Pa- 
pers appeared in the New York Times, on 
June 13, 1971 (followed by the Washington 
Post on June 18), the U.S. Supreme Court 
made headlines during a brief four-day pe- 
riod in late June. The nation’s highest tribu- 
nal, by grouping the two individual cases 
involving those two newspapers as one,’° 
held an extraordinary Saturday session (on 
June 26) to hear the litigants (the New York 
Times and the Washington Post, as Plaintiffs; 
the United States [meaning, the Executive 
Branch], as Defendant) present their respec- 
tive oral arguments,'! with a mere four days 
elapsing before that court’s per curiam deci- 
sion was announced (on June 30).!2 

The per curiam decision in the Pentagon 
Papers Case was but three short paragraphs, 
followed by all nine justices writing their in- 
dividual opinions, either concurring (as six 
did) or dissenting (as the other three justices 
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chose to do). The crux of the brief decision, 
which ruled against the Executive Branch on 
30 June 1971, was as follows: 


“Any system of prior restraints of expression 
comes to this Court bearing a heavy presump- 
tion against its constitutional validity.” Bantam 
Books, Inc. v. Sullivan, 372 U.S. 58, 70 (1963). 

The Government “thus carries a heavy 
burden of showing justification for the imposi- 
tion of such a restraint.” Organization for a Bet- 
ter Austin v. Keefe, 402 U.S. 415, 419 (1971) 
and the District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit in the Washington 
Post case [1971] held that the Government [i.e., 
the Executive Branch] had not met that bur- 
den. We agree.!* 


Thus, in the opinion of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the Executive Branch, by seeking 
lower federal court injunctions against the 
continued publication of excerpts from the 
Pentagon Papers, had, in the highest court’s 
view, failed to meet the “heavy burden of 
showing justification” for the enforcement of 
such prior restraints.'* 

Some 33 pages of the United States Re- 
ports were required to express the concur- 
ring opinions in the Pentagon Papers Case, 
with Associate Justice Hugo L. Black (who 
wrote the majority opinion of the court) 
maintaining that the Executive Branch’s 
continued demand to have the federal courts 
maintain injunctions against the two newspa- 
pers in question from publishing classified 
documents was, in the words of that late ju- 
rist, “a flagrant, indefensible, and continuing 
violation of the First Amendment,” and 
Black further felt it “unfortunate” that some 
of his brethren on the court were “apparent- 
ly willing to hold that the publication of news 
may sometimes be enjoined. Such a holding 
would make a shambles of the First Amend- 
ment.!® 

Possibly, the most extreme view by one of 
the six concurring justices in the Pentagon 
Papers Case, with regard to the First Amend- 
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ment guarantee of freedom of the press, was 
articulated by the now retired Justice Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, who, while acknowledging 
that “these disclosures [i.e., the publishing of 
classified documents in the two newspapers] 
may have a serious impact” on the conduct 
of American foreign policy, concluded by in- 
dicting “secrecy” and gave strong support 
for “open debate and discussion:” 


Secrecy in government is fundamentally anti- 
democratic, perpetuating bureaucratic errors. 
Open debate and discussion of public issues are 
vital to our national health. On public ques- 
tions there should be “uninhibited, robust, and 
wide open” debate . . . . The stays in these 
cases that have been in effect for more 
than a week constitute a fouting of the 
principles of the First Amendment.'® (Ital- 
ics added.) 


A proportionate amount of space in the 
Pentagon Papers Case was taken by the 
three dissenters on the Burger Court, led by 
the Chief Justice himself, Warren E. Burger. 
He viewed the Pentagon Papers Case as one 
in which the court was given insufficient time 
to consider the salient issues, unless one 
would want to make the First Amendment a 
coverall for carte blanche rights of the press: 


In these cases, the imperative of a free and 
unfettered press comes into collision with an- 
other imperative, the effective functioning of a 
complex modern government and specifically 
the effective exercise of certain constitutional 
powers of the Executive. Only those who view 
the First Amendment as an absolute in all cir- 
cumstances—a view I respect, but reject— can 
find such cases as these to be simple or easy 
.... We do not know the facts of the cases. 
No District judge knew all the facts. No Court 
of Appeals judge knew all the facts. No mem- 
ber of this Court knows all the facts.'” 

We all crave speedier judicial processes, but 
when the judges are pressured as in these 
cases, the result is a parody of the judicial func- 
tion.'® (Italics added.) 


The late Justice John M. Harlan, in his dis- 
sent, also stressed the frenzied train of events 
experienced by the highest court as it strove 
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to deal with the Pentagon Papers matter in 
late June 1971, noting that “the briefs of the 
parties were received [by the court] less than 
two hours before [oral] argument on June 
26.""19 

Briefs of amici curiae (“friends of the 
court’) were presented at the 26 June oral 
arguments session by the representatives for 
the following groups, all on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, the newspapers: the Twenty-Seven 
Members of Congress, the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU), and the National 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee.?° 
One may wonder why the Nixon administra- 
tion chose not to have any amici curiae sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Executive Branch in 
this instance. 


Senator Gravel 
Enters the Controversy 


United States Senator Mike Gravel (Demo- 
crat, Alaska) became involved in the Penta- 
gon Papers controversy by unexpectedly 
convening the Subcommittee on Buildings 
and Grounds, which he chairs under the Sen- 
ate’s Public Works Committee, on Tuesday 
evening (29 June 1971)—barely 14 hours pri- 
or to the U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Pentagon Papers Case was announced— 
to which Gravel invited news media repre- 
sentatives. Then, to everyone’s apparent sur- 
prise, the Alaska senator proceeded to read 
orally selected portions from the transcripts 
of the Pentagon Papers. After several hours, 
punctuated by pauses during which Senator 
Gravel literally wept over the contents, he 
submitted the 47 volumes for inclusion in 
that day’s Congressional Record. His actions 
were to lead eventually to another U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in June of the follow- 
ing year.?! 

What made Gravel’s actions of 29 June 
1971 particularly unusual is that the then 
Senate Majority Leader, Mike Mansfield 


(Democrat, Montana), had promised, on 24 
June, on behalf of his 99 colleagues in the 
Senate, that the voluminous Pentagon Pa- 
pers—then in the possession of that upper 
house of the U.S. Congress—would be placed 
in a vault and not released by the Senate 
pending action by the U.S. Supreme Court; 
thus, this conduct of Senator Gravel is diffi- 
cult to understand. That Gravel was a “dove” 
regarding the Vietnam war is well known. 
One may assume that the Alaska Democrat 
also felt strongly in favor of the First Amend- 
ment freedom-of-the-press rights which had 
been argued the previous Saturday (26 June) 
before the U.S. Supreme Court by the noted 
American constitutional law professor, Alex- 
ander M. Bickel. 

The U.S. Senate took no censuring action 
against Senator Gravel for his unauthorized 
reading of excerpts from the classified Penta- 
gon Papers into the subcommittee minutes. 
However, there was talk among the senators 
that such action should be taken.?? 

As for the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post, those newspapers resumed pub- 
lishing portions of the Pentagon Papers 
following their favorable ruling of 30 June 
1971 by the U.S. Supreme Court, with the 
understanding that the editors would be cir- 
cumspect with regard to releasing any infor- 
mation harmful to national security. 
Accordingly, the New York Times resumed 
publication of excerpts from the classified 
documents on 2 July.2* Other newspapers 
across the nation did likewise. 

Dr. Daniel Ellsberg was to stand trial, 
along with his associate, Anthony J. Russo, Jr., 
on eight charges of espionage, six of theft, 
and one of conspiracy resulting from the pil- 
fering of the Pentagon Papers. However, 
when it was learned that John D. Ehrlich- 
man, then a White House Presidential aide, 
had approached the sitting federal district 
judge involved—William Matthew Byrne in 
Los Angeles—and asked that judge if the lat- 
ter might be interested in becoming the next 
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Director of the FBI, Judge Byrne declared a 
mistrial for both Ellsberg and Russo, dismiss- 
ing all charges after only four-and-a-half 
months of the trial, in May 1973.24 Thus, one 
can see the Pentagon Papers controversy 
caught up in the web that became known as 
the “Watergate scandal” during 1972-1974. 


Columnist Anderson 
Compromises Diplomacy 


The fourth and final event during the sev- 
en-month period from June 1971 to January 
1972 that appeared to serve as a catalyst for 
reform of the National Security Classification 
System did not involve the Pentagon Papers 
or the U.S. Supreme Court, although some 
legal action was comtemplated by the Justice 
Department. This last happening centered 
on the public release by Washington colum- 
nist Jack Anderson, through his widely syn- 
dicated newspaper column during the 
winter of 1971-72, of the minutes of certain 
top secret meetings held by the National 
Security Council. Those minutes showed the 
public that the Nixon administration main- 
tained, during the Indian-Pakistani Conflict 
of late 1971, a pro-Pakistan position—when, 
at the same time, the State Department had 
been claiming official neutrality with regard 
to those two South Asian nations. What hap- 
pened to Anderson as a result of his revela- 
tions? He earned the 1971 Pulitzer Prize “for 
national reporting.”*5 The New York Times 
also won a Pulitzer Prize that same year: “for 
meritorious service to journalism for its pub- 
lication of the Pentagon papers.”?® 

One may question the apparent double 
standard of excellence cited by the above 
awarding of the Pulitzer Prize. On one hand, 
the New York Times was lauded for publish- 
ing classified documents pertaining, in part, 
to warfare then being conducted in South- 
east Asia; and Anderson was honored for re- 
leasing top secret minutes of the National 


Security Council shortly after hostilities be- 
tween India and Pakistan ceased. Is it in the 
best interests of the Executive Branch to 
have classified materials publicly released by 
nongovernmental sources? Should the feder- 
al government be forced into a declassifica- 
tion program by outside pressures? What has 
the Executive Branch done since 1971 to de- 
classify documents relating to the national 
security of the nation? 


Declassification Efforts 
since 1971-72 


A school-book solution in the closing pages 
of this article would seem to credit the 
preceding four momentous events as the im- 
petus for a ground swell in the declassifying 
of documents in the Executive Branch in the 
interim since mid-1971. However, the facts 
available seem to place the initiative at a 
point earlier than the Pentagon Papers con- 
troversy. For example, the Director of Infor- 
mation Security in the Department of 
Defense (DOD) referred to a Presidential di- 
rective issued on the subject of declassifica- 
tion in January 1971, some five months prior 
to the New York Times release of the Penta- 
gon Papers. That study within the Executive 
Branch in early 1971 focused on the then 
existing classification, downgrading, declas- 
sification, and safeguarding procedures of 
the federal government and culminated in 
the issuance of Executive Order 11652, on 8 
March 1972.27 

The U.S. Army indicated that its declassifi- 
cation efforts dated back to 1946 and in- 
volved “all records originated before and 
during WW II.”?* And the National Archives 
became involved in the Executive Branch 
declassification program also in early 1971.?° 
Thus, one may conclude that the Executive 
Branch initiated its own declassification 
efforts before the four momentous events oc- 
curred in mid-to-late 1971 and no doubt did 
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feel a spur to accelerate such reorganization- 
al procedures as a result of the public’s con- 
cern over the Pentagon Papers and 
subsequent happenings.*° 
Where does the Executive Branch stand 
more recently with regard to public access to 
governmental source materials? The U.S. Air 
Force Chief of Staff, in commenting on the 
Freedom of Information Act of 1966, which 
was amended in 1974, stated: 
The [Freedom of Information] act ensures the 
American public that its right to know what 
goes on in its government will not be re- 
strained or suppressed for capricious reasons 
by Federal agencies or individuals. However, it 
does not automatically open every file and 
document in the Air Force for public inspec- 
tion. The security classification system is not 
affected, and certain reports will continue to 
maintain their “privileged” status and be ex- 
empted from disclosure under the act.*! (Italics 
added.) 
The Chief of the Freedom of Information 
and Personal Torts Branch in the Office of 


Judge Advocate General commented also on 
the effects of the above act, indicating that 


the 1974 amendments, which actually 
became effective in February 1975, are “de- 
signed to make the workings of the executive 
branch . more open by compelling the 
executive agencies to disclose their records 
to the public upen request in a timely man- 
ner.”°? Again the “timely manner” would 
not compromise established classifications 
where the national security is involved. 
The Chief of Information Security Divi- 
sion in the United States Air Force believes 
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that the ““Pentagon papers case’ resulted in 
the complete revision of the classification sys- 
tem.”°* These four momentous events of 
1971-72 did have an effect on the declassify- 
ing of numerous governmental documents as 
well as on needed revisions in the procedures 
for handling such materials. However, the 
initiative for such changes predated the Pen- 
tagon Papers controversy of mid-1971. Over- 
all, one may conclude that, in the words of 
the then Secretary of Defense, Donald H. 
Rumsfeld, “the Department of Defense will 
conduct its activities in an open manner, con- 
sistent always with the need for security and 
personnel safety.”** 

President Jimmy Carter, in his press con- 
ference just prior to Secretary of State Cyrus 
R. Vance’s unsuccessful trip to Moscow for 
disarmament talks with Communist Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev and Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Gromyko, in late March of this 
year, declared his belief that foreign policy is 
a direct extension of domestic politics; thus, 
the new Commander in Chief reiterated his 
desire to “talk publicly about details of [for- 
eign] policy negotiations.”*> Whether Presi- 
dent Carter’s “open Presidency” in 1977 
may prove to be a change in the secrecy nor- 
mally found in the conduct of foreign affairs 
—as discussed at the outset of this article and 
practiced by each of the Chief Executives 
dating back especially to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in 1940—remains to be tested in future 
months. 


Houghton, Michigan 


to convince the voters of that state that the Constitution of 1787 had to be 
ratified by all 13 states as a vote of confidence for the proposed new federal 
government. The late Professor Clinton Rossiter, of Cornell University, 
referred to The Federalist Papers as “the most important work in political 
science that has ever been written, or is likely ever to be written, in the 
United States,” and expressed his opinion that “The Federalist stands third 
only to the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution itself among 
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SHOULD WOMEN BE 
PERMITTED IN 
COMBAT? 

YES 


KENNETH P. WERRELL 


| IKE other minority groups, women in re- 
cent years have made impressive ad- 
vances toward equal status. The military has 
been affected by these changes, sometimes 
leading the way, sometimes being pushed 
along. Until the 1960s, women in the military 
were definitely treated as special and inferi- 
or. 

While still not granted equal status, ser- 
vicewomen have made dramatic gains in the 
last ten years. The right of women to remain 
in the service despite marriage, dependent 
children, and pregnancy has been recog- 





nized. A Congressional quota limiting the 
number of women in the service to two per- 
cent of the total personnel was eliminated in 
1967. In June 1974, 3.5 percent of U.S. mili- 
tary personnel were women, a figure ex- 
pected to rise to 6.2 percent in 1978. In the 
Air Force the percentage is expected to rise 
from 3.8 (1974) to 8.5.! Quotas on the num- 
bers of women in the various officer grades 
have also been eliminated, and women have 
advanced into general grade. ROTC was ful- 
ly opened to women in 1973. 

The most recent victory for women, and a 
major one at that, was legislation allowing 
women to enter the service academies. In 
the summer of 1974, 15 women entered 
King’s Point, the Merchant Marine Acade- 
my, and the service academies followed suit 
in 1976. The Air Force Academy enrolled 
157 in the summer of 1976, where, from all 
reports, they have done a creditable job. 
Most agree that academy training is impor- 
tant to success in the military, since top mili- 
tary positions have traditionally been filled 
by academy graduates: 100 percent in the 
Navy, 82 percent in the Army, and 29 per- 
cent in the Air Force. Military jobs open to 
women have expanded greatly; although 
most servicewomen still serve in clerical 
roles, 434 of 482 Army jobs, 66 of the Navy’s 
88 jobs, and 98 percent of the Air Force jobs 
by Air Force Specialty Code (AFSC) are now 
open to servicewomen.? 

The last major legal barrier facing women 
in the military is the law barring them from 
combat. This law was enacted as part of the 
1948 legislation that permitted women to 
serve as part of the regular and reserve mili- 
tary. It states that women in the Navy “may 
not be assigned to duty in aircraft that are 
engaged in combat missions nor may they be 
assigned to duty on vessels of the Navy other 
than hospital ships and transports.”* Similar- 
ly, Air Force servicewomen “may not be as- 
signed to duty in aircraft engaged in combat 
missions.”* Curiously enough, tradition—not 
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law, not regulation—prohibits Army women 
from combat. The omission of the Army from 
the combat ban, the absence of any Congres- 
sional debate on the subject when the meas- 
ure was discussed, and the fact that these 
provisions were added to the original by the 
House Armed Services Committee suggest 
that no one really considered that women 
might go into combat.® These combat exclu- 
sion provisions seem to have been primarily 
aimed at keeping women from inadvertently 
straying into combat and only incidentally 
restrict them from combat. 

Until the 1970s, the military applied the 
spirit of Congress’s wishes broadly by keep- 
ing all but nurses off ships and aircraft. Since 
all Navy line officers and pilots can be or- 
dered into combat, women are not permit- 
ted in these job categories. The Air Force 
went one step further and restricted women 
officers not only from pilot and navigator 
slots but also from missile operations—cer- 
tainly well beyond the letter of the law. How- 
ever, there are signs of loosening in this area. 
In early 1973 eight Navy women began pilot 
training, and six earned their wings. The 
Navy also ran tests of women at sea but 
stayed within the law by using the hospital 
ship U.S.S. Sanctuary for the experiment; 
when that ship was decommissioned, the 
program ended. In the summer of 1976, 19 
Air Force women entered pilot training.® 

Still the legal barrier remains. It too will 
fall: the only questions are when and how. 
Will the services push for its abolition? Or 
will executive action be employed as was the 
case with racial integration of the military? 
Other possibilities are actions by either Con- 
gress or the courts. Finally, the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment may end the 
prohibition of women from combat. 

American women have served as noncom- 
batants with the military throughout this na- 
tion’s wars, but their status was not 
regularized until 1901, when Congress estab- 
lished the Army Nurse Corps. During World 
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War I about 11,000 American women per- 
formed numerous military roles at home and 
overseas. In World War II these numbers and 
roles expanded, with over one-quarter mil- 
lion women serving in uniform. About 40 
percent of the women in the Army, the 
WACs, served with the Army Air Forces. 
More important, their performance was bet- 
ter and their problems fewer than most ex- 
pected. Relative to the average male soldier, 
the average servicewoman was more moti- 
vated (all were volunteers) and better edu- 
cated. While the military was careful not 
even to hint that women might be employed 
in combat—going so far as to ban weapon’s 
training and drill with dummy rifles—a num- 
ber of women served on noncombat air- 
crews. As women were banned from aircraft 
between 1945 and this decade, it is germane 
to inquire how they performed. The answer: 
very well indeed. The Women’s Airforce Ser- 
vice Pilots (WASP) program graduated 1074 
women as civilian pilots; they certainly 
showed their physical and psychological 
fitness and, also, that women could fly most 
aircraft as well as men.’ 

The valuable service of women convinced 
most of the military and Congress to regula- 
rize their service. This was accomplished in 
1948 with laws that are still on the books. As 
already mentioned, two sections of this law 
prohibit service by Navy and Air Force 
women in combat. 

Of course women have served in combat. 
During the Bicentennial year we were bom- 
barded with much, including the exploits of 
Revolutionary War heroines. There are sto- 
ries of other women in other wars, including 
Americans, who served in the military while 
disguised as men, but they served as in- 
dividuals. 

In modern times countries other than the 
United States have employed women in 
combat. In 1917 the Russians organized 1000 
women into a unit with the awesome name 
of Battalion of Death. During World War II 


women saw even more extensive service in 
combat, in partisan as well as regular units. 
English women served in military posts, in- 
cluding at antiaircraft artillery guns that 
came under fire in the defense of Britain. 
Female agents were parachuted into Ger- 
man-occupied Europe. But it was the parti- 
sans and the Russians, fighting for their very 
existence, who made the most use of women 
in the greatest number of roles. Since 1945, 
women have fought in various guerrilla wars. 

Today, Israel makes the most use of wom- 
anpower. Outnumbered and practically sur- 
rounded, Israel is a state under siege or, if 
you prefer, a frontier society where hostile 
gunfire is possible anytime, anywhere. 
Women are drafted and receive weapon 
training although they are not trained for 
combat. While Israeli servicewomen may be 
assigned to combat units as noncombatants, 
the purpose of their service is to free men for 
combat.® 


M ANY HAVE argued for and 
against women in the American military, 
more often than not with greater emotion 
than intellect. The best argument the critics 
make to keep women from combat is that 
there is no need at this time. While true as far 
as it goes, it misses the point. It is precisely at 
this time when no emergency exists that ac- 
tion should be taken to carefully plan and 
implement measures that can be applied in 
an emergency. 

The best argument of the proponents is 
that of increased military efficiency. There is 
always a need for recruiting the very best 
personnel, and to exclude a sizable personnel 
pool such as women is ridiculous. Soldiers 
should be judged on their ability to do the 
job, not their age, color, or sex. In an all- 
volunteer military, which is relatively small 
and expensive, quality must be as high as 
possible. Military efficiency must be the first, 
main, and foremost determinant. Further- 





more, the presence of female soldiers boosts 
overall morale: British and Israeli experi- 
ences indicate that the sight of women under 
fire has a bracing effect on male soldiers. In 
some U.S. military classrooms, the presence 
of females has increased the academic per- 
formance of males.® 

Some critics claim that women would be 
unable to perform adequately in combat be- 
cause of biological and emotional differences. 
Admittedly this is true of some women, but 
it is also true of some men. Experience in 
World War II indicates that women can take 
the emotional and physical stresses of com- 
bat. Recently the Commander of the Marine 
Training Base on Parris Island asserted that 
“there is no reason the female can’t fight just 
like the male.”?° 

While the average woman is both physical- 
ly smaller and weaker than the average man, 
it should be noted that warfare has moved 
away from an emphasis on physical prowess. 
Modern operations with missiles and aircraft 


differ greatly from traditional warfare. The 
superintendent of the Naval Academy told a 
Congressional hearing in 1974 that he would 
be hard pressed to find a Navy combat job a 
woman could not do.'! Or as former Chief 
of Naval Operations, Admiral Elmo Zumwalt 


said, “... women are able to do the work in 
any rating, and there is no question but that 
women will be able to serve in all ships effec- 
tively... . 2 

Critics also note that the idea of women in 
combat is, in the words of an Air Force gen- 
eral, “an offense against the dignity of 
women.”?* What is more dignified than ser- 
vice to one’s country? The rights and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship should be extended to 
all, not only to the male half of the popula- 
tion, and soldiering is one of the most impor- 
tant and most basic of these responsibilities. 
If the U.S. military is to be more than a band 
of mercenaries, our society must stress citi- 
zen responsibility. 

Critics express concern over female casual- 
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ties. Women might be captured by foes who, 
as in the last two American wars, have treat- 
ed prisoners with little regard for the rules of 
war or Western traditions. True. But this 
concern should be extended to all soldiers, 
not just women, as should concern for all sol- 
diers killed or wounded. If the thought of 
women being maimed and killed is repulsive 
to society, perhaps it will be a welcome in- 
centive to choose carefully the wars we en- 
ter. Allowing only highly paid male 
volunteers to carry war’s burden makes war 
all too easy, which it should not be. 

A central concern of many of the critics, 
however, is the traditional hang-up of sex 
and sexism. What of toilets and sleeping 
facilities? How will the military and the 
country respond to the knowledge that men 
and women are living in close and stressful 
proximity for long periods of time? Prob- 
lems, yes, but should policy be based on prob- 
lems of this magnitude? 

Finally, there is the practical importance 
for servicewomen of changing this situation. 
Lifting the combat ban will permit the full 
utilization of women in the military and 
open up avenues of promotion and roles now 
closed. Combat has always been the acme of 
the military profession. No group banned 
from combat training and combat service 
can hope to achieve equality. Combat 
training and service are symbolic of the mili- 
tary and what the military stands for. Cer- 
tainly, combat training and service are a 
major factor in promotion. 

Surely there will be problems. The inte- 
gration of blacks indicates all too clearly the 
difficulties of implementing an overdue and 
correct action which was, at the very least, 
unpopular with numbers of the military and 
the general public. The same is true with 
women. But attitudes can be changed. The 
past performance of women in the military 
and their present motivation and abilities 
suggest that women can successfully handle 
this challenge and opportunity. In the end 
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the measure should be simply equality across 
the board for all: black, white, rich, poor, 
young, old, male, female. Military efficiency 
should come first. The criterion should be 
simply: Can they do the job? The military 
and the country, as well as women, stand to 
gain. Now is the time to try—slowly, careful- 
ly, and reasonably—without the pressures of 
war. 
What can the Air Force do? It can lead the 
way. At the very least women should be per- 
mitted to train for combat and service in po- 
sitions that reflect the changes in the conduct 
of war—missile operators and aircrews. Why 
can’t women serve as missile operators? 
Physical strength is not a primary considera- 
tion. Motivation, self-confidence, and psy- 
chological stability are the major requisites. 
As all American intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs) are deployed within the 
U.S., there would be no problem with the 
question of capture. And if these weapons 
are used, we need concern ourselves little 
afterwards, if we have that luxury, with the 
welfare of the crews.!* 

Likewise, women could perform pilot du- 
ties. Again physical strength counts little to- 
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SHOULD WOMEN BE 
PERMITTED IN 
COMBAT? NO 


JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


WAS asked by a congressional committee 

and testified on women being sent to the 
military academies. I thought it was a waste 
of money and effort on the part of our gov- 
ernment to give women the same course that 
is furnished the military cadets. I also be- 
lieved then, as I do now, that it was a disrup- 
tive force to have the military academies 
invaded by women. There are some things 
that I don’t think women should be permit- 
ted to do. I naturally assumed that we would 
never put women into combat. 

I have read the article by Kenneth P. Wer- 
rell, who advocates that women be put into 
combat. If for no other reason than because 
women are the bearers of children, they 
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should not be in combat. Imagine your 
daughter as a ground soldier, sleeping in the 
fields and expected to do all the things that 
soldiers sometimes have to do! It presents to 
me an absolute horror! 

I don’t think that you can draft women for 
war and pick out the jobs that they would be 
allowed to do. I think that you can have 
women in the service, as we did in World 
War II, where their jobs are defined, but I 
think it would be very difficult to assign some 
to combat and be selective as to the types of 
jobs they could do. I believe that if women 
were ever drafted into combat, the mothers 
and fathers would be up in arms. 

Indio, California 
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military 
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he abroad 


The major function of defence in national policy is to provide a form 
of power which can be used to influence the actions or opinions of 
other governments in the furtherance of national aims.' 

Ministry of Defence working paper 


HE quoted statement was included in an in-house docu- 

ment circulated within the Ministry of Defence and serves 
to indicate what was perceived in 1968 to be its principal or- 
ganisational objective. The document continued by outlining in 
simple terms three modes within which defence operated: dis- 
suasion (deterrence), prevention (defence), and compulsion. 


BRITISH DEFENCE CAPABILITIES 
AND COMMITMENTS 


A Dilemma in 
British Military 
Professionalism 


MakrTIN H. A. EDMONDS 





objectives of defence planning 


In translating these objectives into practical 
reality, the defence planner in Britain has 
had to determine which actions or policies of 
other governments need to be influenced, 
judge the most effective mode of influence, 
and make provision for the appropriate mili- 
tary capability to exercise that influence. The 
problem was to acquire a plan fitted to the 
foreseeable needs of the future and the 
means of meeting them.? Such a plan re- 
quired a clarification of the political assump- 
tions underlying defence policy in terms of 
the threat to the nation’s survival and the 
role of the Armed Services in supporting na- 
tional objectives. In the light of these as- 
sumptions, the task was to determine the 
forces needed, the weapons they required, 
and the organisation and control of the total 
defence effort.® 

The 1965 Statement on the Defence Esti- 
mates was more explicit and forthright than 
usual. First, the accusation was levelled at 
the previous administration that Britain’s de- 
fence forces had been allowed to become 
seriously overstretched and dangerously un- 
derequipped. To some extent reference was 
being made to the aftereffects of the 1957 
Defence White Paper.‘ Although many: of 
the 1957 decisions were reversed in the early 
1960s, their effect had been to create a capa- 
bility gap, especially in the area of combat 
military aircraft.> Second, a new approach to 
defence planning, management, and control 
was announced, modelled on that adopted 
earlier by the United States. This method 
was the programme budgeting process 
which, it was asserted, would equate more 
effectively the ends of defence planning and 
the costs of achieving them.® Finally, the 
1965 Statement reiterated more emphatical- 
ly a sentiment contained in the 1957 White 
Paper: “It is in the true interests of defence 
that the claims of military expenditure 
should be considered in conjunction with the 
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need to maintain the country’s financial and 
economic strength.”” 

The task of defence planning in 1965 was, 
therefore, presented as a serious attempt to 
match political commitments with military 
resources and to relate the resources made 
available for defence to the economic cir- 
cumstances of the nation.* The Statement, 
however, provided no guideline as to which 
was to have priority, the political commit- 
ments of defence or the economic circum- 
stances of the nation. The only clear 
indication provided was a strong reluctance 
because of the prevailing circumstances to 
keep defence spending at a level of around 7 
percent of gross national product (GNP). 

Defence capability is the appropriate ad- 
mixture of men, organisation, and equip- 
ment to fulfill a specific number of military 
tasks. These tasks should, theoretically at 
least, be equated with commitments. More 
accurately, defence capability is synonymous 
with the concept of kriegsbild, conceptual- 
ized as the relationship between the military 
resources at the disposal of the state and the 
manner and context in which they might be 
exercised.® In the field of foreign policy it has 
been argued that a policy should not be con- 
sidered to exist if commitments are not bal- 
anced with adequate resources.'® A policy, 
therefore, lacks credibility and fails to 
achieve its objective if commitments cannot 
be backed with effective action. The same 
argument applies to a defence policy com- 
mitment; if it lacks credibility, then that polli- 
cy commitment is worthless.!! 


political and 
military commitments 


The credibility of a commitment depends on 
a number of factors.'? Many of them concern 
the perceptions of those governments or na- 
tions to which the commitment is directed. 
The factors that enhance credibility most are 
the demonstration of the determination and 
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the will of a government to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. Declaratory commitments can only go 
a limited way in this respect; credibility must 
ultimately depend on the evidence. In a mili- 
tary context this must be the acquisition of 
the means by which any policy commitment, 
or number of policy commitments simulta- 
neously,'* could be met if the options were 
exercised and the commitments invoked. In 
defence planning terms, the means refers to 
the men, materiel, and organisation together 
with the operational tactical and strategic 
plans covering the manner in which these 
capabilities are to be employed. The art of 
defence planning, the art of taking on com- 
mitments, is to demonstrate to potential ad- 
versaries not only determination but also the 
futility of a challenge to policy objectives 
through recourse to military means.'* 

The concept of “commitment” has been 
identified as either situational, that is to say 
an undertaking of a government, “the fulfill- 
ment of which is contingent on whether it 
still serves national interests in a given situa- 
tion,” or nonsituational and refers to an un- 
dertaking, the fulfillment of which rests on “a 
conviction that a government must keep its 
commitments.” This latter type of commit- 
ment takes on “a symbolic demonstration of 
a country’s dedication to principles, security 
interests, and other considerations removed 
from the situation with which the commit- 
ment is concerned.”5 It is also significant to 
note that it provides a focus for and sense of 
purpose to the Armed Forces of the nation. 

The meaning of any military commitment 
lies in the capability of a government to be 
able to fulfill it when a casus foederis arises. 
The problem, therefore, is first, how to deter- 
mine when such an occasion has arisen and, 
second, who decides how the commitment 
should be fulfilled. Broadly, two types of 
commitment exist: one is an undertaking 
that is embodied in a treaty or documented 
agreement in which a prescribed course of 
military action is defined at a specified time 


within a given set of circumstances; the other 
is “an actual employment or intent to em- 
ploy force in specific circumstances and 
situations.”’!® The latter is distinguished from 
the former in that the action, or the intention 
to act, need not necessarily arise from an ob- 
ligation previously incurred. Commitments 
need not, therefore, be contractual; they can, 
for example, be unilateral and declaratory.'” 
Military commitments must be treated on 
the assumption that they would be honoured 
if invoked. The more likely a commitment 
can be honoured, the greater its credibility. 
Contractual commitments are more credible 
than declaratory ones, simply because they 
invariably necessitate preparation and a 
defined course of action. The difficulty is that 
those circumstances defined in the agree- 
ment which constitute a casus foederis are 
open to wide interpretation; and there are 
no instruments in law by which one state can 
force another to honour its commitments.!® 
Whether a state will honour a commitment 
depends in part on its degree of adherence to 
the principle that commitments should be 
honoured and in part on its ability to honour 
the commitment with the capabilities at its 
disposal. It stands to reason that these 
capabilities must relate not only to the com- 
mitment but also give reasonable assurance 
that they will lead to a successful outcome. 
No government, however well intentioned 
when a commitment was first adopted, will 
honour that commitment if in so doing it 
would incur disproportionate costs.'® There 
is, therefore, considerable onus on govern- 
ments with military commitments to provide 
continuing proof of their intention to honour 
them by possessing and maintaining a more 
than merely “sufficient” military image. 
Purposive, goal-oriented military planning 
has not been a distinguishing characteristic 
of British defence planning over the past ten 
years. The evidence indicates that military 
forces have been earmarked to meet a wide 
range of generally declared commitments 





without strong evidence of capabilities hav- 
ing been specifically developed or main- 
tained for any one of them with the single 
exception of the independent nuclear deter- 
rent. This conclusion is to some extent 
confirmed by the observation of military per- 
sonnel that Britain does not have commit- 
ments as such, no matter what the White 
Papers might say. Instead, there have been 
numerous contingency plans that have been 
continually updated and modified by the Op- 
erations Planning Staff in the light of chang- 
ing military circumstances. 

These contingency plans are the de facto 
kriegsbild of the Armed Forces. Their signifi- 
cance depends on what forces, equipment, 
and organisational structure can be put 
together at any one time and on the content 
of intelligence reports of potential adversar- 
ies. This is the capability that is intended to 
give credibility to British military commit- 
ments; but no matter how professional,?° eff- 
cient, or successful the planning staff may be 
in formulating these plans or moulding a 
kriegsbild suited to all likely military opera- 
tions, the fundamental consideration is the 
relevance of these hypothetical plans and 
structures to the declaratory and contracted 
politico-military commitments prevailing at 
the time. 


the equation of commitments 
and capabilities 


To reiterate, the prime objective of defence 
planning is to balance equipment, manpow- 
er, and organisation with policy; it is, simply, 
to equate capabilities with commitments. 
Achievement of this objective is complicated 
by the difference in the time period needed 
to introduce new military equipment com- 
pared with that either to instrument change 
in the Armed Forces’ organisation or to effect 
an alteration in defence policy. The lead 
time in the development and production of 
new defence equipment is in the range of 
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five to eight years, depending on the type of 
equipment and the extent to which it ex- 
tends the technological state of the art. Only 
by purchase from abroad can the time cycle 
of weapons acquisition be shortened effec- 
tively. Experience has demonstrated that the 
lead times on various advanced weapon sys- 
tems have caused considerable problems in 
forward planning and in cost estimation. 
Weapons procurement can only be an imme- 
diately relevant exercise if military commit- 
ments and defence policy objectives remain 
reasonably constant. As a hedge against rap- 
idly changing domestic and international en- 
vironments, the British government has 
reacted by encouraging the Armed Forces to 
think in terms of multirole weapon systems 
designed to fulfill a number of military roles 
and meet the requirements of a range of 
commitments. Whilst this approach may ap- 
pear to have made political and economic 
sense, it has not entirely enjoyed the support 
of the Armed Services. 

The time required to effect organisational 
changes within the Armed Services and the 
central organisation for defence is about five 
years. All organisations take time to adjust to 
new procedures and new structural relation- 
ships. Since 1965 there have been a number 
of major organisational and structural re- 
forms both within the British Armed Forces 
and the Ministry of Defence. Indeed, re-or- 
ganisation appears to have been a persistent 
activity, and by the time that one set of or- 
ganisational reforms has been absorbed, an- 
other set is already in train. 

Changes in defence policy and military 
commitments need take no longer than a 
few months. In most cases of a major defence 
review in Britain since 1965, it was en- 
visaged that policy changes would be put 
into effect over a period of time, so that the 
fullest use of defence equipment could be 
made and its disruptive effect minimised. 
Despite the intention, there have been in- 
stances when commitments have changed 
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overnight and equipment summarily can- 
celled. Under such circumstances, the objec- 
tive of keeping capabilities and 
commitments balanced must have been vir- 
tually impossible. What is more significant, 
however, is the question of how long it was 
estimated it would iake to restu.e the three 
variables into equilibrium. Equally impor- 
tant is the question of what is the disruptive 
effect of policy change on the British Armed 
Forces and their professional ethos. 

The responsibility of advising the British 
government on strategy and military opera- 
tions and on the military implications of de- 
fence policy commitments is vested in and 
assumed by the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
although much of the initiative for defence 
studies on policy, requirements, and opera- 
tions may have fallen to the Chief of Defence 
Staff.?! It has fallen to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee over the past ten years to try and con- 
struct a kriegsbild for the British Armed 
Forces within the context of a number of 
rapidly changing and increasingly stringent 
political and economic constraints. In the ab- 
sence of details of these commitment-related 
contingency plans, an assessment of whether 
a credibility gap has existed, or still exists, 
between capability and commitment in Brit- 
ish defence planning must be based on the 
stated assumptions about defence policy 
planning and evidence from the public 
record. This necessitates examining not so 
much the effects of recent defence policy 
changes as the cumulative effects of policy 
changes over the past ten years. Such evi- 
dence as there is suggests immediately that 
the credibility of the British government’s 
politico-military commitments is seriously 
open to challenge. 


Defence Policy Planning 1964-74: 
Capabilities and Commitments 


On taking office in the autumn of 1964, the 
incoming Labour administration was elector- 


ally and ideologically committed to a 
thorough review of defence policy and de- 
fence expenditure. However, there were 
other, more more pressing, reasons. First, 
there was ample evidence that British forces 
were overcommitted and underequipped.?2 
Second, the reforms introduced into the cen- 
tral organisation for defence by the Conser- 
vative administration had still to be 
completed. And last, the economic situation 
was such that overall defence expenditure 
would have to be reviewed in relation to nec- 
essary cuts in public expenditure. 

The state of the economy proved to be the 
highest priority. Government policy re- 
quired that defence policy should be re- 
viewed in the light of a financial ceiling on 
the annual defence budget within five years 
provisionally put at £2,000 million at 1964 
prices.?* The ceiling, which ceased to be 
provisional after July 1965, represented a 
saving of 16 percent in defence expenditure 
on the projected defence budget for 1969 
and marked a drop in defence expenditure 
from 7 percent to 6 percent of the estimated 
gross national product. Early studies suggest- 
ed that considerable saving could be effected 
by a number of equipment cancellations and 
substitutions. Within a few months the provi- 
sional fifth Polaris submarine was cancelled 
and several substitutions were made in Royal 
Air Force (RAF) equipment. TSR.2 and the 
HS 681 were replaced by the United States 
F-111A and C-130E, respectively, the HS 
P.1154 supersonic VTOL fighter by the sub- 
sonic development aircraft, the P.1127 Har- 
rier, and the Hunter ground support fighter 
replaced by the American F-4 Phantom. Al- 
though the impact of these changes on the 
British aerospace industry was enormous, 
they did have the merit that the lead time on 
new aircraft was considerably shortened and 
consequently improved military capability 
in the short to medium term, given prevail- 
ing commitments. 

The Labour Government’s Defence Re- 





view was completed by the end of 1965. It 
demonstrated that even with the cancella- 
tions and substitutions already effected, the 
target budgetary ceiling could not be 
achieved without further cuts involving 
Army ground forces, RAF strike capability, 
or the Navy’s attack carrier programme. “All 
were options with serious implications for 
military commitments.” In this event, the 
Navy carrier programme was terminated 
and a number of severe conditions applied to 
defence commitments “East of Suez.’’* 
These conditions were so limiting that it was 
debatable whether in the event that these 
commitments were invoked they could ever 
be met.?® 

There is ample evidence that the Defence 
Review of 1964-65 was considered a final 
one, and that subject only to marginal updat- 
ing, no further policy change would be intro- 
duced for at least another five years or so. A 
number of major equipment decisions had 
been taken, commitments had been upheld, 
albeit on a conditional basis, and the whole 
exercise had been accomplished not only 
within the context of the government’s “Na- 
tional Plan” but also on the basis of “objec- 
tive” cost studies incorporated within the 
defence policy planning process. Confidence 
that a firm foundation had been laid was soon 
to be shattered. 

The July 1966 economic crisis evidently 
necessitated defence cuts. Directives were 
given for the 1969-70 ceiling defence budg- 
et to be reduced from £2,000 million to £1, 
850 million. A second Defence Review was 
therefore initiated in the middle of 1966 and 
emerged in July 1967. This time emphasis 
was predictably placed on cutting back mili- 
tary commitments in the interests of reliev- 
ing pressure on the balance of payments. 
Military equipment, however, was left al- 
most untouched. The major decisions were 
to reduce the British forces in Europe and to 
start a phased withdrawal of forces from 
Malaysia and Singapore.?’ Perhaps for “non- 
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situational” reasons the government re- 
tained its declaratory policy to maintain a 
military presence East of Suez.2* The Re- 
view, however, failed to effect the savings 
required of it by £50 million. 

As a result of this second Defence Review, 
an observation was made at the time that: 

If ... one considers all the cuts made ... since 

1964 it is difficult to relate them to any coher- 

ent central pattern or plan. They give the im- 

pression of having been made piecemeal as 

and when recurrent economic failures dictated. 

... Thus on paper Britain is still committed to 

a global strategy with forces that are not only 

unbalanced but which also lack the flexibility 

which is so essential.?® 

Whatever the accuracy of this observation, 
the situation again changed dramatically fol- 
lowing the announcement of the devaluation 
of the pound in November 1967. In January 
1968 an announcement was made during the 
debate on Public Expenditure that the Gov- 
ernment intended to withdraw British forces 
from the Far East and the Persian Gulf by 
1972. Although the commitment to station 
forces East of Suez was therefore terminat- 
ed, the declaratory commitment vo contrib- 
ute forces to maintain peace in the area, 
should the circumstances arise, was nonethe- 
less retained. In line with this reduction in 
commitment and to effect immediate econo- 
mies, the F-111A and the Chinook helicopter 
were cancelled, and the carrier Victorious 
was not to be recommissioned after her over- 
haul.*° Without the F-111A, the “tokenism” 
of the East-of-Suez declaratory commitment 
was brought finally to an end. 

The Statement on the Defence Estimates 
in February 1968 merely confirmed these 
decisions and detailed the speed of the with- 
drawal. It also re-emphasized the British 
commitment to North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO) and made Europe the focus 
of British defence planning. However, it still 
made provision for a general capability based 
in Europe that would be deployed overseas 
as circumstances demanded." In the light of 
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the meaningfulness of declaratory military 
commitments discussed above*? and of 
equipment cuts over the preceding four 
years, this commitment must be considered 
to have had little credibility. 

A cut in defence expenditure, however, 
does not necessarily mean either a reduction 
in security or a diminution in capability. 
Devaluation helped towards balancing capa- 
bility and commitment and in so doing raised 
the credibility of Britain’s remaining military 
commitments. In consideration of the subse- 
quent military engagement in Northern Ire- 
land, the decision to withdraw might now be 
seen to be fortuitous, before the lack of credi- 
bility of the East of Suez commitment 
became wholly evident. Furthermore, the 
decision coincided with a shift in NATO 
strategy following the Harmel Report and 
enabled the Secretary of State for Defence to 
announce with some conviction that with the 
new focus on a European commitment it 
would be possible to have “balanced and 
effective forces which offer a good career to 
those who serve in them.”** This was a sec- 
ond fresh start, in respect of which a number 
of major equipment decisions became pos- 
sible for roles specifically designed for the 
European theatre and which conveniently 
coincided with a political objective to join 
the European Economic Community.*4 
Redundant forces and equipment trained 
and designed specifically for Britain’s global 
commitment were redirected as part of Brit- 
ain’s expanded commitment to NATO. 

Upon the defeat of Labour at the general 
election in 1970, the now obligatory Defence 
Review by a new administration was under- 
taken. In real terms, very little of significance 
happened although a declaratory military 
commitment to retain a military interest 
East of Suez was reaffirmed. The govern- 
ment asserted that it would “honour [its] ob- 
ligation for the protection of British 
territories overseas and those to whom [it] 
owes a special duty by treaty or otherwise.”** 


To this end a “token,” and largely naval, 
presence was committed to the Far East, the 
last remaining carrier was kept in commis- 
sion for an extended period, additional naval 
capability was to be provided through a ship- 
borne guided missile, the “Exocet,” a Fire 
Power Agreement signed to cover combined 
military operations in the Far East, and the 
Territorial Army Reserve expanded. These 
additional commitments were claimed to 
have been achieved at little extra cost to the 
taxpayer through more “effective” use of re- 
sources.*® 


the defence cuts of 1974-75 


After the defeat of the Conservative adminis- 
tration, the new Labour Secretary of State 
for Defence announced on 21 March 1974 
that the Government had “initiated a review 
of current defence commitments and 
capabilities” against the resources that could 
be devoted to defence with the view of 
achieving savings on defence expenditure 
over a period while maintaining “a modern 
and effective defence system.’”*” The extent 
of these savings was announced on 3 Decem- 
ber 1974; defence expenditure was to be re- 
duced progressively as a proportion of gross 
national product from 6.6 percent in 1974 to 
41/2 percent in 1984. This, it was calculated, 
would effect a total saving of around £4,700 
million at 1974 prices.** The details of the 
savings were less significant than the un- 
equivocal assertion that the ten-year pro- 
gramme would achieve “a new balance 
between commitments and capabilities to 
meet the Government’s strategic priorities.” 
To assist in obtaining this objective, the Re- 
view not only determined that commitments 
outside Europe would be “reduced as far as 
possible” but also identified after discussions 
with NATO and European allies the areas 
where and how the British military forces 
could most effectively contribute. The effects 
of these decisions on the services were to be 





minimized by taking fuil advantage of the 
ten-year period envisaged under the pro- 
gramme: natural wastage both in manpower 
and equipment was to be used to the full, 
replacement programmes for equipment 
were to be reduced or stretched, entirely 
new weapon systems were to be cancelled or 
reduced, and those specialized units that had 
been established primarily for non-European 
commitments, such as the RAF transport 
fleet, reduced or disbanded. 

The prospect of effecting these economies 
was received by the Armed Services with 
misgiving. The effects, both personally and 
institutionally, were not to be taken lightly, 
since they followed in the wake of three ma- 
jer defence reviews in ten years the cumula- 
tive impact of which had not been absorbed 
either separately or collectively. To soften 
the impact of the 1975 defence cuts, the 
Government made a commitment to the 
Armed Services that their essential require- 
ments for meeting commitments in Europe 
would be met in full. As a consequence the 
Navy’s cruiser programme, the procurement 
of the multi-rate combat aircraft (MRCA), 
and major items of equipment for a modern 
mobile field army in Central Europe were 
left predominantly alone. Such Armed 
Forces re-organisation as was necessary to 
trim costs was designed to eliminate or 
reduce elite units, such as the Parachute 
Regiment, and to shift the ratio of “teeth” 
arms to administration and support groups. 

For a while it appeared that the lesson of 
the effects of the previous ten years of half- 
initiated or half-completed defence reviews 
had been learnt. A long-term plan had been 
initiated, twice as long as any previous one, 
but, more important, an attempt was made 
to equate specific European commitments 
with specific capabilities in concert with Brit- 
ain’s allies. A target had been set for the 
Armed Services which offered “relevance” 
in equipment, organisation, and manpower, 
even if the intervening period of adjustment 
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would leave Britain with military capabilities 
that fell far short of the optimum. And yet 
the credibility of the long-term plan depend- 
ed on the political will of the Government 
not to change its mind or bend before further 
pressures to cut defence in face of a worsen- 
ing national economy. Although pressure 
was put on the Secretary of Defence from 
the left wing of the Labour Party to cut de- 
fence spending—figures of up to £500 mil- 
lion were quoted—the Chiefs of Staff 
evidently called a halt; enough was enough. 
Any further cuts, as the Expenditure Com- 
mittee’s Defence and External Sub-Commit- 
tee found out during 1975, would impair 
further “the very serious situation which 
confronts NATO.”*® 


commitments, cuts, and 
military professionalism 


The four defence reviews between 1965 and 
1975 have led to one basic conclusion: de- 
fence spending during the period must be 
seen in the context of overall Government 
objectives. This has been manifested in terms 
of a defence budgetary ceiling expressed as a 
percentage of GNP. But the period has also 
been marked by periodic economic crises, 
and the defence ceiling has been changed 
frequently; military and defence policy plan- 
ners have therefore been unable to establish 
a firm “base-line” from which to work out 
fully their kriegsbild within a framework of 
political and military commitments. The 
effect, at the time of the !ast Defence Re- 
view, was to leave the British Armed Forces 
in much the same situation that they were in 
at the beginning of the period, overstretched 
and underequipped. The claim that defence 
planning is a “continuous process” has 
proved to be ill-founded in practice.*® 

To some extent the gap between capability 
and commitments created by successive 
weapon programme cancellations, substitu- 
tions, cutbacks, and stretches, and force re- 
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organisations, reductions, and redeploy- 
ments has been filled by expedients made 
possible through a high element of luck.*! 
The expedients include such devices as sub- 
stitution of one weapon system for another, 
the use of obsolete equipment beyond their 
planned operational life, extended use of 
limited numbers of weapons between 
maintenance and refits, the use of defective 
equipment, and the restriction of training 
with live ammunition to the absolute mini- 
mum. For the professional military the 
whole period has been one that has taken 
their adaptability, initiative, and ingenuity as 
well as their readiness to operate long hours 
in units that are undermanned and doing 
tasks for which they were not primarily 
trained. 

Whilst the practical impact of the defence 
reviews was a source of irritation to the 
Armed Services, the major source of frustra- 
tion was the realization that the military 
commitments which they had an obligation 
to fulfill were likely beyond their capability 
of meeting. Furthermore, sudden changes— 
first in equipment and not policy, then in 
policy and not equipment, then in both si- 
multaneously before any obsolete equip- 
ment had been replaced from the late 
1950s—left a feeling of apprehension and re- 
sentment about what was to happen next. 
Little wonder that the military were scepti- 
cal of any defence pronouncement. 

Military professionalism in the West ideal- 
ly demands subservience to political masters 
and noninvolvement in partisan politics. It 
also presupposes a responsibility to society to 
guarantee a minimum level of competence 
and an obligation to act when circumstances 
demand. During the ten years prior to 1975, 
successive reviews have immediately affect- 
ed the British Armed Forces and their 
professional ethos. This has largely been be- 
cause the perceived requirements of the 
military to meet the obligations that politi- 
cians have defined for them have not been 


met. In essence, they have been prevented 
from fulfilling the requirements of their 
profession. 

On the one hand, military professionalism 
demands that the services do their best to 
fulfill the commitments of their political mas- 
ters. To a large degree the British military 
have done this, albeit at some cost to their 
own sense of integrity by way of a “cover-up” 
operation of the real extent of their situation. 
This expedient may have helped disguise the 
situation, and the public at large may have 
been unaware of its full extent, but the effect 
it has had on the morale of the services and 
the attractiveness of the military as a career 
has, in the opinion of many servicemen, as- 
sumed serious proportions. On the other 
hand, the professional ethic of the British 
Armed Forces demands subservience to 
political masters and noninvolvement in 
politics and presupposes a responsibility to 
society to guarantee a minimum level of 
competence and an obligation to act when 
circumstances demand and political direc- 
tions are issued. 

During the 1964-74 period, the successive 
policy changes, structura! alterations, and 
equipment cancellations and substitutions 
have immediately affected the professional 
ethos of the British Armed Forces and con- 
fronted them with a dilemma. It has been 
suggested above that a credibility gap has 
existed between military commitments and 
capabilities and that this gap has only been 
seen to have been filled through a combina- 
tion of luck, military adaptability, and the 
commitment of the individual serviceman. 
But as it is unreasonable for the military 
professional to plan to meet commitments 
made by politicians when these plans are 
continually being thwarted by circumstances 
over which they have no control, so it is 
wrong to expect the military to continue to 
be compliant. 

The evidence suggests that since early 
1976 the British military hierarchy, respon- 





sive to pressure from below, has been less 
compliant than previously regarding politi- 
cal pressure for further defence cuts. Ru- 
mours of additional cuts beyond the £4,700 
million announced in 1975 amounting to 
£800 million have not materialized; in the 
process of reducing public expenditure fur- 
ther, the Ministry of Defence has come off 
lightly. It would appear that the military 
have finally dug in their heels. 

In support of their stand, the military have 
taken the unusual and almost unprecedent- 
ed step of taking their case into the public 
domain. In the press and on TV the service 
chiefs have been reported as saying that past 
economies have taken almost as much as is 
possible without leaving Britain with virtual- 
ly no viable defence capability at all, an argu- 
ment supported by their increasing emphasis 
on the recent expansion of Soviet conven- 
tional capability. As a part of this exercise in 
publicizing the critical issues facing the Brit- 
ish defence forces, the British public have 
been presented with the picture on televi- 
sion of a senior RAF officer saying, on the one 
hand, that enough is enough as far as cuts 
were concerned yet reassuring his audience 
that the RAF is as efficient and effective as 
ever before.*? It is a reflection of the times 
that a serviceman be placed in a position 
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The guardian’s attitude toward the guarded is revealed in the 
story about the young veteran who asked his Oxford tutor 


what he had done during the war. 


“Young man,” was the 


reply, “I am the civilization you fought to preserve.” 


Orvitte D. MENARD 

















THE ELECTRONICS REVOLUTION 


Dr. THomas H. Erzo_p 


COMMON theme pervades these two 

books by Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Hez- 
let and Paul Dickson: In the twentieth cen- 
tury, electronics has altered not only 
technical aspects of warfare but its nature. 
Sir Arthur believes that electromagnetics, 
the airplane, and the submarine have been 


the most significant developments in naval 
warfare in recent times.} In an even more 
striking assertion, Paul Dickson proposes 
that electronics, especially in sensor applica- 
tions, has brought about a revolution in war- 
fare as profound and consequential as that 
occasioned by atomic weapons.} 





+Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Hezlet,E/ectronics and Sea Power (New 
York: Stein and Day, 1976, $15.00), 318 pages. 
tPaul Dickson,7The Electronic Battlefield (Bloomington: Indiana 


University Press, 1976, $10.00), 244 pages. 
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In Electronics and Sea Power, which sur- 
veys uses of electromagnetics in naval war- 
fare from early in the nineteenth century to 
late in the twentieth, Sir Arthur discusses 
three broad categories of application. The 
first, important by mid-nineteenth century, 
was communication, originally by cable and 
then, near the end of the century, by radio. 
The second category was detection, with be- 
ginnings in the battery-powered searchlights 
of the Royal Navy about 1875, a time when 
sonar, radar, and over-the-horizon detection 
would have seemed too incredible even to be 
good science fiction. The third category was 
control of missiles, which Sir Arthur nomi- 
nates as the most revolutionary development 
of the years following World War II, for it has 
led to the virtual replacement of naval guns 
by missiles. 

Together with the pace of improvement, 
these three applications today mean, in Sir 
Arthur’s opinion, that “nothing but the best 
will be any good in the future.” Low-mix 
ships will be vulnerable, impotent, and ob- 
solescent almost by definition. This is an in- 
teresting argument—an important concern 
each year as budgeteers, project officers, and 
admirals argue over force structure, weapon 
development, and procurement. It is unfor- 
tunate that, in developing this viewpoint, Sir 
Arthur did not adhere more closely to anoth- 
er of his avowed goals, namely, to “make the 
text intelligible to the general reader with- 
out removing much that is of real interest to 
the naval officer or the expert in electrics or 
electronics.” 

The book is laden with abbreviations, 
designations, and a garble of British and 
American terms for various devices. In 
places, whole series of paragraphs consist of 
nothing more than consecutive one-sentence 
descriptions of various weapons and systems, 
descriptions useless to amateur and expert 
alike. Here, for instance, is Sir Arthur’s entire 
mention of one weapon: “In the United 
States they also produce a smaller anti-ship- 


ping missile called ‘Harpoon’ with radar ter- 
minal homing.” It would do little good to 
catalog here the errors or imprecisions in the 
text. Suffice to say that the conclusion is inter- 
esting, but the volume is unfocused, tire- 
some, and often trivial without being 
particularly informative. Perhaps the best 
chapters are the first ones dealing with the 
Royal Navy up to the First World War, years 
before the Navy—and the book—became 
hardware-intensive. 

What Sir Arthur praises, Paul Dickson 
would like to bury, for he believes that elec- 
tronics—especially sensor technology—has 
altered warfare for the worse and far beyond 
the ability of people to manage. In The Elec- 
tronics Battlefield he asserts that for centu- 
ries success at war has meant “inflicting the 
greatest damage from the furthest [sic] dis- 
tance.” In terms of this definition, sensor 
technology now verges on “doing for con- 
ventional warfare what the atomic missile 
revolution did for total war: that is, to bring 
it to its logical end point—in this case not 
only distance from the enemy but destruc- 
tive precision.” Three developments of the 
Vietnam years underlie the emergence of 
sensor technology and an imminent revolu- 
tion in the nature of conventional warfare: 
first, the integration and miniaturization of 
complex electronic circuits; second, the ap- 
pearance and refinement of remotely 
manned systems; third, the creation of a 
science of “bionics”—not superstrong secret 
agents but the study of living systems to 
“provide the keys to new invention.” For ex- 
ample, low-light television image intensifica- 
tion was improved partly through study of 
the eyes of horseshoe crabs. 

The foregoing developments in electron- 
ics, remote systems, and bionics have made 
possible the electronic battlefield, or perhaps 
one should say battlefields, because Dickson 
discusses two meanings of this signal phrase. 
The first meaning, EB I for short, refers to 
the development, improvement, and use of 





unattended ground sensors, and is, perhaps, 
not so worrisome, although it is not nice. The 
second meaning, EB II as the concept is 
tagged in Dickson’s book, refers to automat- 
ed war, such as the electromechanical battle 
zones suggested in a widely reported and 
quoted speech by General William C. West- 
moreland on 14 October 1969. The great diff- 
erence between EB I on the one hand, and 
EB II—Blipkrieg, the author calls it—on the 
other, is that in the latter version sensors are 
linked directly to weapons so that humans do 
not necessarily factor into the detection-re- 
sponse sequence. The sensor beeps; the gun, 
bomb, mine, or missile booms. 

Dickson objects to this line of technologi- 
cal evolution and military revolution for sev- 
eral reasons. First, he believes that EB 
technology is making conventional warfare 
more lethal, which offends his humanistic 
values. Second, he resents that EB technolo- 
gy has been funded in bits and pieces, rather 
than as a line item or project in the defense 
budget, for that has made it possible to keep 
the public from questioning EB’s ultimate 
effects on warfare, or even finding out much 
about it—all of which violates his democratic 
and journalistic ethics. Finally, Dickson ex- 
presses his outrage at the idea that the final 
lesson of Vietnam for American military men 
may be that it was inefficient and that mili- 
tary professionals may turn to the technology 
of the electronic battlefield for redress. 

Many people who should read this book 
probably will not, and that is too bad. Dick- 
son’s veneer of reason does not entirely hide 
his emotional and negative reaction to trends 
in military technology. That will, to some 
readers, seem justification enough for dis- 
carding the book or ignoring the concerns of 
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the author. For the author is a journalist not 
a scientist, a civilian and not an insider with 
clearances, information, and experience con- 
cerning many of the topics on which he 
touches. That may seem another good reason 
not to read the book or take it seriously. 

But Dickson raises questions that deserve 
at least to be discussed and, if possible, an- 
swered: some about fallibility of systems, 
some about ethical responsibility in this 
“new” warfare, and some about its legality. 
“Will the electronic battlefield work well 
enough to insure that there will be no acci- 
dental, automated attacks on Americans or 
allied troops, no electronic My Lais?” he asks. 
Who is responsible when things go wrong— 
or right as the case may be—in remote war- 
fare conducted by machines? What is the le- 
gality of deploying sensor-weapon systems 
that cannot discriminate reliably between 
combatants and noncombatants? 

Fallibility, responsibility, legality—these 
are reasonable questions concerning the 
effects of the electronic battlefield on con- 
ventional warfare. Dickson deserves credit 
for raising them even in the present form of 
investigative journalism. 


FINALLY, and together, these books pose a sin- 
gle point to consider, one raised most elo- 
quently in recent years by Elting Morison in 
Men, Machines, and Modern Times. The 
point: how men do affects what they do. 
Thus, it is essential to employ technology 
with all deliberation. It is easy to forfeit or to 
avoid deliberate evaluation and decision on 
questions such as those Dickson asks. It is 
difficult to live with the unintended conse- 
quences, the unexpected results of failure to 


manage machines. 
Naval War College 





WHITHER ZIONISM? 


Dr. Lewis B. WARE 


HAVE come to believe—at least since the 

publication by the great psychoanalyst 
Erik H. Erikson of his superb biographies of 
Luther and Gandhi—that there is much to 
recommend the complementariness of his- 
tory and psychology. Dr. Jay Gonen’s book, 
A Psychohistory of Zionism,+ is another 
among recent studies that confirms my origi- 
nal prejudice. Only I am chagrined as a 
professional historian that psychologists tend 
to write better history than historians write 
psychology. If I were to venture an answer 
for this phenomenon, I might be forced to 
conclude somewhat enviously that psycholo- 
gy possesses a more precise set of theoretical 
constructs with which to explore certain rela- 
tionships that concern both our disciplines: 
especially those between symbols and their 
elaboration as discernible historical patterns. 

From the theoretical point of view, Dr. 
Gonen does not hide the fact that he is apply- 
ing a Freudian bias to the study of Zionism. 
This is as it should be since, of all the theorists 
of modern psychology, only Freud has 
managed to combine a rigorously scientific 
view of man’s inner relationship to his uni- 
verse with the flexibility of interpretation re- 
quired to render artistically man’s 
world-view in terms of symbols. To this end 
the author undertakes his study with a num- 


ber of discrete, yet subtlely interrelated es- 
says which attempt to show the evolution of 
the Zionist world-view as an antidote to 
negative Jewish ego-symbols that have long 
determined the problematic nature of the 
relations between Jewish and non-Jewish so- 
ciety. In particular, Dr. Gonen devotes his 
attention to the symbolism of the schnorrer 
(the beggar), the /uftmensch (the dreamer), 
and the goy (the Gentile). 

To schnorr, says the author, is to beg from 
Jew and Gentile alike at the expense of the 
schnorrer’s dignity and self-esteem. In the 
hierarchy of negative Jewish ego-symbols, 
the highest form of schnorring is the kind of 
begging which the Court Jew, the stadt/an, 
does with the Gentile authorities on behalf of 
the Jewish community. But, as the author 
points out, the prestige that the stadt/an re- 
ceives from Jews in no way compensates for 
the resulting deprivation of his own psyche. 
Similarly, the schnorrer can also be a Juft- 
mensch, the pathological dreamer of grandi- 
ose dreams, who hopes that by some 
miraculous intervention his fantasies of 
power and independence vis-a-vis non-Jew- 
ish authority will be realized and, in so doing, 
release him from the burden of self-hatred. 

Central to the characterology of both 
schnorrers and lJuftmenschen is that in the 
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wider context of Jewish history in the Dias- 
pora the real enemy remains forever the goy, 
not the acquiescent Jew. And in the constant 
struggle against the Gentile’s anti-Semitism, 
many of the Gentile’s values are assimilated 
to the Jewish character. It is to this assimila- 
tion and its deleterious effects on the Jewish 
psyche that Zionism responds as a political, 
social, and cultural program that holds out 
psychological redemption to an entire peo- 
ple. Dr. Gonen’s task, therefore, is to trace 
psychologically the working out of this re- 
demptive process through Zionism from its 
historical inception to its final expression in 
Israeli nationhood. 

If I were to criticize this admirable book, I 
would do so on exactly this point: that Dr. 
Gonen does not treat the historical process as 
well as he treats certain isolated historical 
instances. Consequently, the book lacks an 
overall focus on the development of the in- 
terrelationship between symbols and their 
sociopolitical expression as implied in the ap- 
pearance of a new and unique Israeli people 
with its own world-view. Hence, it might 
have been more accurate to call the book a 
psychosymbology rather than a psychohisto- 
ry of Zionism. Be that as it may, these minor 
criticisms ought not detract from the worth 
of this compelling, well-written study for all 
serious students of Middle Eastern affairs. 


UnrorrunaTELy, the 
same recommendation cannot be made for 
Moshe Dayan’s autobiography, Moshe Day- 
an: Story of My Life.t Though not badly writ- 
ten, the book is uneven in presentation and, 
like most books of its type, is meant by the 
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author to be an apologia pro vita sua. Only on 
rare occasions, when General Dayan is not 
engrossed in justifying his policies, does he 
give the reader some insights into his role in 
the shaping of Israel’s contemporary history. 

One such occasion is the tripartite negotia- 
tion between Israel, France, and Great Brit- 
ain that led to the 1956 Suez Campaign. 
Dayan, Ben-Gurion, and Shimon Peres 
played dominant roles in these talks, and the 
author is at his best when analyzing the 
political motives of each partner for securing 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s downfall af- 
ter the Egyptian leader nationalized the 
Suez Canal. The hitherto unknown story of 
these discussions makes fascinating reading 
and lends credence to the book as a historical 
document, even if the author eschews 
proper use of citations and source meth- 
odology. 

However, it is not the historical Moshe 
Dayan that this reviewer sought in his au- 
tobiography but Dayan, the elusive man. 
The author himself is not prone to self-reve- 
lation. Nevertheless, a sensitive reader will 
uncover, with careful scrutiny of the text, 
some personal characteristics that shed light 
on Dayan’s thoughts and self-perceptions. Of 
interest are three important personal incli- 
nations: first, Dayan romanticized the Be- 
douin; second, he sentimentalized the life of 
the kibbutznik; and third, he revealed an 
overwhelming passion for the pursuit of ar- 
chaeology. 

From the psychological point of view, Day- 
an’s inclinations are not only relevant but ap- 
plicable in the main to many Israelis. 
Romanticizing the Bedouin allows the Israeli 
to simplify the relationship between Jew and 
Arab by putting the relationship on the level 
of paternal stewardship. In this way all Arabs 
are reduced to the simple, noble unsophisti- 
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cation of the Bedouin whose virtues must be 
protected from contamination by civiliza- 
tion. If all Arabs can be psychologically 
Bedouinized, they may therefore be stereo- 
typed, rendering all their actions immediate- 
ly intelligible to the sterectyper. In the 
process, the Arab’s personality becomes to 
the Jew static, fossilized, and thoroughly pre- 
dictable. Thus, Arabs are viewed as a deper- 
sonalized collectivity which, in the interests 
of Jewish self-defense, must be preserved in- 
tact. This attitude, adopted by many Israelis, 
reflects a typical colonial response to a colo- 
nized people which, by justifying the colo- 
nizer’s unshakable belief that only he 
“understands” the native, permits the rela- 
tionship between the patron and client to be 
viewed in black-and-white terms. Dayan, for 
one, seems to be happy among Arabs only 
when he is sharing a nomad’s desert hospital- 
ity. 

Dayan is his most expansive when he recol- 
lects how wonderful it was to be a young 
kibbutznik, tilling the soil long before he at- 
tained a position of national responsibility. In 
the Zionist hierarchy of values, the coloniza- 
tion of Palestine is equated with the redemp- 
tion of the Jewish people from rootless 
cosmopolitanism and degradation in the 
Diaspora. Collective development of the 
land, in particular, is meant to restore to the 
Jews psychological self-esteem and encour- 
age, through a common effort, confidence, 
reliance, and devotion to the cause of self- 
mastery. The first generation of Palestinian- 
born Jews, to which Dayan belongs, was so- 
cialized to these values. The outcome was to 
create, as Dr. Gonen points out, a “cute but 
thorny” sabra who saw little profit in intellec- 
tualization. Rather, the sabra prefers practi- 
cal solutions, is impatient for success, and 
possesses the chutzpah to impose his solu- 


tions on the environment. In essence, Dayan, 
the sabra is reacting to the negative image of 
the passive, acquiescent Jew of the Diaspora. 
Last, we remark Dayan’s passion for dig- 
ging up the remnants of ancient Israelitic 
civilization. Once again, were we to refer to 
Dr. Gonen’s evaluation, we would discover 
that here is another aspect of the same phe- 
nomenon: in the evolution of all young na- 
tionalisms there exists a felt need to recreate 
a continuity with the past. Zionism, being no 
exception to this rule, looks back to a Golden 
Age when Jews lived a Jewish life in Palestine 
in order to justify the role Jewish nationalism 
has played in giving this ancient mythical 
unity modern political expression. In the 
course of events, history is rewritten to ac- 
commodate old and new perceptions, and 
myths are resurrected or reinvented. More 
important for Zionism is the pervasive power 
of such mythmaking in overcoming the hold 
that the Diaspora exercises on the Jewish 
mind. In discovering a vibrant Jewish civili- 
zation that ruled in Palestine, Israelis rein- 
force a sense of self-mastery necessary for the 
continued survival of the state while, simul- 
taneously, they become better equipped psy- 
chologically to cope with the negative 
ego-symbols generated by life in exile. 


D AN KURZMAN’S book, 
The Bravest Battle,{ exhibits many of the 
same attitudes. It claims to be an authentic 
narrative of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising of 
1943, where a handful of Jewish resistance 
fighters went to a certain death defending 
their coreligionists from inevitable deporta- 
tion to the infamous Nazi extermination 
camps. The story exposes an appalling hu- 
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man brutishness which all of us would do 
well to understand. Sadly, Kurzman’s rendi- 
tion of this tragic episode in human history 
only serves to cheapen its moral value for the 
reader. His writing is, first of all, profoundly 
ahistorical and, second, is designed to pro- 
mote the story of the uprising for propagan- 
distic purposes. This is readily apparent from 
the novelistic style of the book; the author 
provides the resistance fighters with improb- 
able dialogues as he attempts to reconstruct 
the day-to-day fighting through the eyes of 
the participants. Since the vast majority of 
the fighters died in the ghetto and the docu- 
ments on which the author’s account is based 
are rarely cited, the overall effect is a travesty 
of fact that detracts from the gallant and he- 
roic example of these men and women. 

In order to intensify his narrative Kurz- 
man indulges in unacceptable stereotyping. 
The Germans are portrayed as pure Nazi 
types, Prussian in demeanor, Teutonic in 
looks, and slaves to Hitler’s racial theories 
while the Jews tend to be Semitic in appear- 
ance, passive and weak in character, and 
quick to compromise for one more day of life; 
all, of course, except the resistance fighters, 
who are the only ones to grasp the magni- 
tude of the situation. The author’s intent is to 
prove that Jews are not cowards. Moreover, 
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they can demonstrate superior military 
prowess against insurmountable odds. His 
story is, therefore, meant to project an image 
of the Jewish people as capable of defending 
itself against persecution, the ancient expres- 
sion of which is the Masada episode in Jewish 
history when a group of Hebrew zealots 
chose to die rather than surrender their 
mountain stronghold to the Roman army. 
Masada has, consequently, become the rally- 
ing cry of Jews in the face of Arab threats of 
annihilation and a justification for Israeli 
militarism. 

Perhaps a more telling manifestation of 
the Masada complex is to be found among 
the members of the Jewish Defense League 
in the United States, whose slogan “never 
again” indicates Jewish determination to re- 
sist to the last drop of blood the destructive 
impulses of the Gentile world. The major 
flaw of Kurzman’s book is that he succeeds in 
making*free use of all these potent psycho- 
logical symbols not in the interests of advanc- 


ing historical understanding of Jewish history 
and human compassion for the sufferings of 
the Jews but to encourage the hardening of 
the relationship between Jews and non-Jews 
into mutually suspicious and inflexible atti- 
tudes. 


Maxwell AFB, Alabama 


The soul of a civilization is its religion, and it dies with its faith. 


WILL and Arie, Durant 


The Age of Reason Begins (1961) 





POTPOURRI 


Development of Strategic Air Command: 1946- 
1976 by J. C. Hopkins with the assistance of 
Sheldon A. Goldberg. Offutt AFB, Nebraska: Hq 
Strategic Air Command, Office of the Historian, 
21 March 1976, 186 pages, $3.90. 


The Office of the Historian at Strategic Air 
Command Headquarters has taken the occasion 
of the country’s bicentennial, which also happens 
to be SAC’s thirtieth anniversary, to produce this 
first complete, authoritative account of the devel- 
opment of SAC. 

It would be hard to think of another organiza- 
tion that has been as instrumental in safeguarding 
the security of our Republic during the past three 
decades, so this work is a welcome bicentennial 
production. The book is soft bound but extensive- 
ly illustrated, partly in color. For a noncommer- 
cial product, it is both dignified and attractive. 

Basically, Development of Strategic Air Com- 
mand: 1946-1976 contains statistics on personnel, 
weapon systems, and organizations as well as a 
narrative of major events. Unfortunately, the 
organization is chronological rather than themat- 
ic. For each of the 30 years covered, the following 
information is presented: personnel, tactical air- 
craft, aircraft units, active bases, command lead- 
ership, organization, and operations. 

There are, of course, obvious disadvantages to 
such an arrangement. In order to find an event or 
a fact, one must know the date beforehand or be 
resigned to flipping through the appropriate cate- 
gory, year after year, until the material is discov- 
ered. This drawback is compounded by the 
absence of an index or a table of contents. 

There are plans to revise and bring the book up 
to date periodically, and the publisher welcomes 
suggestions for its improvement. One suggestion 
would be to supplement the chronological presen- 
tation with some thematic appendices so that the 
progression of events in key areas would be easier 
to trace. 
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As it stands now, Development of SAC is more 
the raw material of history than history in its own 
right. All the essential facts are there waiting to be 
arranged in a more convenient and readable form 
by some enterprising writer. Indeed, this is a func- 
tion of the work, which has been designed to serve 
as “‘a valuable reference work for those interested 
in the strategic arena.” 

Those who plan to use the book for this purpose 
would be well advised to double-check the facts 
before using them, for there are some minor inac- 
curacies. For example, the authors continue to 
write of SAC bases in “French Morocco,” long 
after that country had achieved its independence 
from France. 

Another class of readers will find the book a joy 
to own. Also, anyone who ever served in SAC will 
want the book for its wealth of anecdotes and inci- 
dents. 

Captain Steven E. Cady 
Loring AFB, Maine 


The Imperial Years: The United States since 1939 
by Alonzo L. Hamby. New York: Weybright 
and Talley, 1976, x + 429 pages, $14.95. 


In his initial pages Alonzo Hamby sets forth two 
interesting propositions. First he admits to pos- 
sessing no absolute truth and then claims his work 
is not a textbook. With its focus on politics and 
presidents, however, it comes close to being the 
latter. But the danger is averted by his illumina- 
tion of the crushing egoism of Lyndon Johnson 
and Richard M. Nixon and a fluid writing style. 

The book’s virtue may be that it is not offered 
to college students but to informed Americans 
searching for perspectives. To this end, Hamby’s 
work is remarkable. It demonstrates military 
realities and subordinates them to sharp apprais- 
als of social and economic reality. 





As a historian the author is refreshingly direct. 
He emphasizes that he and his fellows write from 
preconceived beliefs and proceed from honest 
personal viewpoints. He openly espouses the lib- 
eral tradition, eschews the brittle rashness of mod- 
ish radicalism, and damns totalitarianism. 

If there is any weakness in Hamby’s work, it 
stems from these very perspectives. Like many 
historians, he lacks a gut comprehension of the 
depths of the Depression, which forever shaped 
minds like Nixon’s and Gerald Ford’s. He fails to 
understand that decade in the fifties when it 
seemed that our own special fears of poverty 
would be laid to rest. He fails to grasp the sense 
of unlimited power we possessed, which felt so 
comfortable because we were so virtuous. 

To the progeny of World War II, who, like 
Hamby, came of age in the early sixties, it must 
have seemed that there had been an American 
Empire and the imperial years. To the children of 
the Depression, it seemed that our elders, Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, and even the upstart Kennedy, 
were leading us toward the realization of our mul- 
tifaceted republican dreams. Alas, neither is true. 
Perhaps, though, we have moved toward a more 
sober national maturity. 

The informed American could find no better 
book than Hamby’s if he wishes a quick appraisal 
of the last four decades. Should he then wish to 
pursue the matter further, Hamby offers a com- 
plete bibliographic essay. Of course, the college 
student could also benefit from reflecting on this 
work. 

Dr. Lawrence C. Allin 
University of Maine 


Peace Soldiers: The Sociology of a United Nations 
Military Force by Charles C. Moskos, Jr. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1976, xi + 168 
pages, $11.00. 


Despite the fact that since 1956 almost 300,000 
troops have served in peacekeeping operations 
under United Nations auspices, Peace Soldiers 
represents the first complete field study of such a 
force. Its subject is the United Nations Force in 
Cyprus (UNFICYP) in 1969 and 1970. Dr. Charles 
Moskos, one of the nation’s foremost military soci- 
ologists, does not focus on the political, financial, 
or legal aspects of peacekeeping operations. Rath- 
er, he studies the social factors that affect peace- 
keeping soldiers in the performance of this 
nontraditional military role. 

After a brief look at the history of peacekeeping 
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forces, the author reviews events that led to the 
introduction of a United Nations force onto Cy- 
prus in 1964. Then follows a discussion of the orga- 
nization and operation of UNFICYP. Having laid 
this background, Moskos turns to the heart of his 
project: an analysis of the attitudes, prior training, 
and military background of the soldiers them- 
selves and the ways in which these factors affected 
their performance in Cyprus. 

As the basis for his analysis and evaluation, Mos- 
kos uses the “constabulary ethic,” based on two 
principles—impartiality and the absolute mini- 
mum use of force in the performance of peace- 
keeping duties. He concludes that the soldiers 
who composed UNFICYP—whether professionals 
from Britain, Canada, and Ireland or reservists 
from Denmark, Finland, and Sweden—demon- 
strated adherence to this ethic to an exceptionally 
high degree. 

Contrary to conventional wisdom, Moskos’s em- 
pirical findings demonstrate that: 

(1) there is no correlation between prior training 
and the performance of the constabulary task; 

(2) no correlation exists between a favorable atti- 
tude toward international organizations and per- 
formance of duties; 

(3) participation in international peacekeeping 
forces does not foster internationalist values; and 

(4) soldiers from major powers, habituated to 
conventional military operations, are as capable of 
adhering to the standards demanded of peace- 
keepers as are those from neutral states. 


The single most striking aspect of the UNFICYP 
force was the almost universal development of the 
constabulary ethic among troops who differed in 
attitudes toward international organizations, in 
prior training for such a role, and in military back- 
ground. As the author states, “the constabulary 
ethic was primarily engendered by on-duty, in- 
the-field peacekeeping experience.” 

One of the central questions Moskos addressed 
was whether military professionalism is compati- 
ble with the constabulary ethic. His answer is a 
resounding yes. In fact, he concludes, by inculcat- 
ing the concept of civilian control of the military 
and the employment of military forces for politi- 
cal objectives, modern military professionalism 
enhances rather than reduces the performance of 
peacekeeping duties and adherence to the con- 
stabulary ethic on which such duties must be 
based. 

Short, well-written, and absorbing, Peace Sol- 
diers is worth reading not merely for its insight 
into one peacekeeping operation but also for what 
its author suggests about the employment of a 
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type of military force that may be increasingly 
important in the future. 

Captain Robert C. Ehrhart, USAF 

Department of History 

USAF Academy 


The Raid by Benjamin F. Schemmer. New York: 
Harper & Row, 1976, 326 pages, $10.00. 


The mission into North Vietnam in November 
1970 to free prisoners brought a thrill to the 
hearts of many Americans. There was also disap- 
pointment because no prisoners were rescued. 

Until the publication of The Raid, the Son Tay 
mission remained cloaked in mystery and sur- 
rounded by secrecy. After the initial flurry of pub- 
licity, it was as if darkness closed around the entire 
episode. Because there was no lasting news value, 
the media relegated the story to the back pages 
and then quickiy dropped it altogether. The De- 
fense Department was reluctant to discuss the op- 
eration because no prisoners had been returned 
and because of the unusual air tactics employed. 

Six years ago the importance of such an opera- 
tion was lost on the media, but it was not lost on 
the North Vietnamese. If the United States could 
launch an audacious raid into heavily defended 
territory on one occasion with no losses, then the 
capability existed for more such missions—per- 
haps with successful results. The prisoners were 
concentrated into Hanoi and their conditions im- 
proved. Tie Son Tay raid had the effect of aiding 
the prisoners and frightening the North Viet- 
namese. 

Author Benjamin Schemmer has done an excel- 
lent job of reconstructing the story of the Son Tay 
mission from its inception through its completion. 
His prose is lively and well-paced, in large part 
due to his extensive use of interviews with partici- 
pants to supplement written documents. The au- 
thor has portrayed the human side of the 
operation with great vividness. 

Mr. Schemmer explores at length the contro- 
versy over the quality of the intelligence provided 
the planners. He gives the intelligence communi- 
ty generally good marks, questioning only the 
aforehand knowledge that there were no prison- 
ers at Son Tay. This question he cannot answer to 
his own satisfaction. The mission could not have 
been successful had not the general intelligence 
been accurate; there were gaps and some misin- 
formation, as there are in any military operation. 
The “fog of war” is always operative. The superior 


training of the raiders and outstanding leadership 
overcame intelligence lapses. 

In sum, Benjamin Schemmer has added a fine 
book to the shelves of military history. The Raid 
is well worth reading by professionals and laymen 
alike, not solely for the fine story of a clandestine 
military operation but also for the human qualities 
portrayed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Peyton E. Cook, USAF (Ret) 
Sewanee Academy, Tennessee 


The Shepherd by Frederick Forsyth. New York: 
Viking, 1976, 123 pages, $4.95. 


On Christmas Eve 1957, a young Royal Air 
Force fighter pilot leaves Germany on a routine 
flight back to his home base in eastern England, 
his mind very much on home and the holiday 
leave that lies ahead. Over the North Sea his Vam- 
pire jet suffers a complete electrical failure: with 
no radio, no navigational instruments, a rapidly 
dwindling fuel supply, and the inevitable fog roll- 
ing in across the Norfolk coast, it seems certain 
that this pilot will, like so many others, meet death 
in the freezing brutality of the North Sea. Only a 
miracle can save him—or a shepherd. 

Frederick Forsyth’s The Shepherd is a haunting 
short novel of “the shepherd” who guides this 
young pilot to safety. It is quite unlike his interna- 
tional bestsellers, The Day of the Jackal or The 
Odessa File, except in its authenticity, since the 
author draws on his own experiences as a National 
Service fighter pilot in the RAF of the late 1950s. 
The power and beauty of this story and the many 
black and white line drawings by Lou Feck bring 
to life the old, deserted World War II airfields and 
the fogbanks of the English Fens as readily as the 
timelessness of space and the loneliness of the sin- 
gle-seater fighter pilot. Eighth Air Force veterans 
and those with a more recent attachment to 
Lakenheath or Woodbridge may well be moved 
by the nostalgia the author evokes in such a short 
book. For me, it recalled impressions of Richard 
Hilary’s Last Enemy and John Gillespie Magee’s 
“High Flight.” As a Christmas story, it is worthy of 
inclusion in any aviator’s Christmas stocking. 

Squadron Leader John D. Brett, RAF 
Department of History 
USAF Academy 





LBJ: An Irreverent Chronicle by Booth Mooney. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1976, 
290 pages, $8.95. 


Booth Mooney, a sometimes Johnson aide and 
speechwriter, has written a very personal memoir 
of Lyndon Johnson. Drawing sparingly from the 
public record, Mooney attempts to evoke the 
spirit of LBJ by recording his own memories and 
those of Johnson’s friends and enemies, aides and 
associates. The book, then, is essentially a collec- 
tion of anecdotes illustrating many facets of John- 
son’s character. 

The Johnson he recalls is a contradictory figure. 
The public man was first a powerful and dedicated 
majority leader, then the president who em- 
ployed his highly developed political skills to 
enact one of the most impressive records of 
domestic legislation in United States history. But 
behind the bravado and machismo of the seem- 
ingly self-assured public servant was a man tor- 
tured by deep-seated feelings of insecurity for 
which he and his country paid dearly. 

Mooney traces this insecurity to Johnson’s “Hill 
Country” origins in central Texas. Johnson would 
not have accepted Mooney’s bleak description of 
the area, for he drew strength from this land and 
its people and throughout his life felt himself to be 
a man of grassroots. At the same time his drive to 
succeed was a struggle to escape from the nag- 
ging economic insecurity of his childhood and the 
intellectual wasteland of Blanco County. The 
tragedy, Mooney believes, was that Johnson never 
came to terms with his background after he en- 
tered the national arena. 

Despite his keen intelligence and political acu- 
men, Johnson felt inferior among the class-con- 
scious and highly educated members of the 
Democratic party’s eastern wing. Mooney relates 
that even after entering the nether world of the 
vice-presidency, Johnson put forth his best effort 
to be a loyal supporter and subordinate of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. In return he was held in 
contempt by Robert Kennedy and the Kennedy 
entourage. 

The Johnson presidency intensified both his 
strengths and his weaknesses. As Johnson hit full 
stride, the Great Society programs poured out of 
Congress under his forceful direction. As criticism 
of his foreign policy began to mount, however, 
Johnson seemed unable to differentiate between 
those who were attempting to help him and those 
who never wished him well. Nor was he able to 
understand that questions regarding policy were 
not personal attacks. 
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He could not follow his own prescription for 
responding to public criticism. The only thing you 
can do, he later told Richard Nixon, is “hunker 
down and take it like a jackass in a hailstorm.” He 
lashed out at the press, which he could not 
manipulate; at his aides, who never seemed to 
work hard enough; and finally at his brother Sam, 
whom he rejected in a last pitiful outburst like a 
petty tyrant who could stand no “joshing,” no 
criticism, and no upstaging. 

It is at this point that the tale does not ring true. 
Were Booth Mooney and speechwriter Peter 
Benchley the only two men who escaped John- 
son’s wrath and sarcasm? Did Johnson have no 
close friends, besides Lady Bird, with whom he 
was on equal terms, to whom he could confide, 
and upon whom he could always count? There are 
only hints of them in the story. The basic weak- 
ness of a memoir of this type rests in the author’s 
limited perspective and inability to reach into 
those areas of the subject's life of which he was not 
a part. Still the book is interesting and gives valu- 
able insights into the life of a human being who 
touched the lives of all living Americans but who 
to many remains only a caricature of the tall Tex- 
an. 

Dr. Charles A. Endress 
Department of History 
Angelo State University, Texas 


The Fire Came By: The Riddle of the Great Siberi- 
an Explosion by John Baxter and Thomas At- 
kins. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1976, 


165 pages, $7.95. 


Close to the rocky banks of the Podkamennaya 
Tunguska River, in an insect-plagued lowland 
near the Arctic Circle and midway between the 
great Siberian water courses of the Lena and the 
Yenisei, lies a mysteriously devastated miles-wide 
section of the taiga forest. There, to this day, once- 
proud, thirty-inch pines, preserved by the perma- 
frost, sprawl fanlike in ugly scorched death, their 
trunks like macabre fingers, pointing to where the 
fire came by. 

It was at 7:17 A.M. in the early light of 30 June 
1908. The searing heat and blinding flash were 
companions to the annihilating blast. The shock 
wave that followed in seconds collapsed ceilings, 
shattered windows, and tossed people into the air 
40 miles away in Vanavara. Shock waves hit 375 
miles away in Kansk, where the Trans-Siberian 
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Express was nearly jolted from the rails, and work- 
ers on river rafts were flung into the swirling wa- 
ter. A pillar of fire lit up the sky of central Siberia 
for hundreds of miles. The vortex of the cataclys- 
mic explosion sucked up dirt and debris into dark, 
ominous clouds that rose more than 12 miles and 
showered the region with black rain. But the 
showers did not extinguish the blazing forests 
which raged for days. Early in July, the skies over 
much of Europe and Asia presented a spectacle 
rivaling the aurora. 

It was not until 1921 that the first scientific 
investigations were made. The inhospitable re- 
gion of permafrost, summer slush, and ferocious 
mosquitoes yielded reluctantly to the first expedi- 
tion of Leonid Kulik. Then came others. 

The authors of this account review the findings 
of the major investigators, but they rely heavily on 
the 1927 (second) expedition of Kulik and the 
1926 venture of Suslov; translations of portions of 


their reports are in appendices. One resourceful 
Soviet researcher conducted an experiment, du- 
plicating the area with wooden pegs for trees and 
using small explosive charges. Repeating the ex- 
periment many times and varying the height of 
the charge, he concluded that an intruder from 
space exploded about 16,000 feet above the Tun- 
guska swamp. The authors compare this to a ther- 
monuclear airburst of some 30 megatons. 

After discarding the meteorite theory and some 
bizarre possibilities (such as a body of antimatter, 
a contraterrene substance, or a tiny “black hole” 
of superconcentrated particles), the authors sug- 
gest the possibility that the visitor was a spaceship 
whose thermonuclear propulsion was malfunc- 
tioning. They believe that the crew of the massive 
craft was maneuvering to an unpopulated haven 
in the emergency. They did not make it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Richard E. Hansen, USAF (Ret) 

Prattville, Alabama 


Jacqueline Cochran, explaining how she became an 
internationally famous aviatrix, commented: I wanted to go 
higher than Rockefeller Center, which was being erected 
across the street from Saks Fifth Avenue and was going to cut 


off my view of the sky . 


Flying got into my soul 


instantly but the answer as to why must be found 
somewhere back in the mystic maze of my birth and 
childhood and the circumstances of my earlier life. 
Whatever I am is elemental and the beginnings of it all 
have their roots in Sawdust Road. I might have been 
born in a hovel, but I determined to travel with the 


wind and stars. 
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Military service is an opportunity, a profession, and for many, a 
calling. ... The calling of the military professional is unlike that 
of the scientist or of the lawyer, or minister, for while others may 
be asked to sacrifice comfort in the conduct of their duties, they 
are not—as you are—asked to risk their lives, if necessary, in the 
defense and service of their nation. Military service is public 
service in its highest form. 


SECRETARY of DEFENSE HAROLD BROWN 
Remarks before the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment 
Grafenwoehr, Federal Republic of Germany, 24 March 1977 
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Ambassador John Patrick Walsh (Pi D., 
The University of Chicago) is the State De- 
partment Adviser to the Commander of Air 
University. He is a Foreign Service Officer 
who has served in a variety of assignments 
at home and abroad, including being Am- 
bassador to Kuwait. He was also‘an Interna- 
tional Fellow at Harvard University. 


Dr. G. K. Burke (Ph.D., St. John’s Universi- 
ty) is a private consultant dealing principally 
with foreign relations and defense ques- 
tions. He was an instructor in history at St. 
John’s University, has studied at Oxford 
University, and is the author of other articles 
in related areas. 





Lieutenant Colonel Robert S. Dotson, 
AFRES, (USAFA; M.A., Harvard University) 
is a budget examiner in the National Securi- 
ty Division of the Office of Management and 
Budget. His Air Force assignments includ- 
ed: study director for cost-effectiveness ap- 
plications to force-structure analyses of the 
tactical fighter force in the Air Force Office 
for Studies and Analysis; F-105 fighter pilot 
in Southeast Asia; and T-38 instructor pilot. 
Colonel Dotson is a Distinguished Graduate 
of Squadron Officer School. 


Dr. James H. Toner (Ph.D., University of 
Notre Dame) is Assistant Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Norwich University. He was a 
fellow of the Inter-University Seminar on 
Armed Forces and Society and assistant 
professor at Notre Dame, where he taught 
international relations. Dr. Toner served as 
an officer in the U.S. Army from 1968 to 
1972. In 1973, he was selected as a General 
Douglas MacArthur Statesman Scholar. His 
articles and reviews have appeared in Army, 
Military Review, Review of Politics, Inter- 
national Review of History and Political 
Science, and the Naval War College Re- 
view. 





Major William L. Cogley (M.A., Stanford 
University) is a political/economic analyst 
with J-2 Division, Hq United Nations Com- 
mand/United States Forces Korea. From 
1972-76, he was Chief, Asian Studies Sec- 
tion, USAF Special Operations School. Oth- 
er assignments have been Director of 
Operational Intelligence, Hq 12AF and In- 
telligence Officer, 366 and 35 Tactical 
Fighter Wings. Major Cogley is a Distin- 
guished Graduate of Squadron Officer 
School and has completed Armed Forces 
Staff College and Air Command and Staff 
College. 


Major Harold F. Nufer, AFRES, (Ph.D., 
Tufts University) is an assistant professor of 
political science at Michigan Technological 
University and an AFROTC liaison officer. 
On active duty he instructed in AFROTC at 
Tufts and part-time for the University of 
Maryland at Tuy Hoa AB, RVN; he has also 
taught at Brigham Young University. A spe- 
cialist in the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands (Micronesia), he is spending his cur- 
rent sabbatical there. His book, Micronesia 
under American Rule: An Evaluation of the 
Strategic Trusteeship (1947-77), will be 
published this year. Dr. Nufer, designated 
an “Outstanding Educator of America” in 
1972, is a graduate of Air Command and 
Staff College and Air War College. 
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Kenneth P. Werrell (USAFA; Ph.D., Duke 
University) is Associate Professor of History 
at Radford College, Virginia. He served five 
years in the Air Force, including 3-1/2 years 
as a weather reconnaissance pilot in Japan. 
In September, Dr. Werrell will become Vis- 
iting Professor of History at the Army Com- 
mand and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Lieutenant Colonel Jacqueline Cochran 
(Mrs. Floyd B. Odlum), AFRES, a command 
pilot in the Civil Air Patrol, is a business 
executive and aviatrix, best known for her 





aviation achievements. She was the first 
woman to pilot a bomber across the North 
Atlantic. General Henry H. Arnold appoint- 
ed her director of women’s flying training in 
the U.S., and she was the first American 
woman to enter Japan at the end of the war. 
She has established and still holds more in- 
ternational speed, distance, and altitude 
records than any other person and has 
logged approximately 15,000 hours at the 
controls of airplanes of all types. Miss Coch- 
ran, shown in the jet in which she set five 
records, is author of The Stars at Noon 
(1953), an autobiography. 
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Martin H. A. Edmonds (M.A., University of 
Manchester) is Senior Lecturer and De- 
fence Lecturer in the Department of Poli- 
tics, University of Lancaster, England. He 
has taught strategic studies and defense a- 
nalysis since 1964 and during 1972-73 was 
Research Associate at the Institute of War 
and Peace Studies, Columbia University. 
Recent publications include War in the 
Next Decade with R. Beaumont and “Ac- 
countability and the Military-Industrial 
Complex,” in The New Political Economy. 
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Dr. Thomas H. Etzold (Ph.D., Yale Univer- 
sity) is professor of strategy at the United 
States Naval War College. Previously, he 
taught in the history department of Miami 
University (Ohio). He is editor with F. Gil- 
bert Chan of China in the 1920s: National- 
ism and Revolution, author of The Conduct 
of American Foreign Relations: The Other 
Side of Diplomacy, and he has written 
many articles for professional historical and 
military periodicals. 


Dr. Lewis B. Ware (Ph.D., Princeton 
University) is Associate Professor of Middle 
Eastern History and a member of the Docu- 
mentary Research Branch, Air University. 
He has taught and done research at the 
University of Tunis and in Cairo, as a Fellow 
of the American Research Center. Before 
coming to Maxwell, he was on the staff of 
New York University and served as a con- 
sultant to the International Research and 
Exchange Commission. Dr. Ware is a prize- 
winning amateur photographer. 
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The Air University Review Awards Committee has selected ‘‘The Di- 
plomacy of Apology: U.S. Bombings of Switzerland during World War 
ll’ by Dr. Jonathan A. Helmreich, Dean of Instruction, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville, Pennsylvania, as the outstanding article in the May- 
June 1977 issue of Air University Review. 
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